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FOREWORD 


Tus 1s THe rire issue of the Review on research in school organiza- 
tion. It differs from its predecessor in the fourth cycle by the addition of 
“Supervision,” which was previously treated under “General Aspects of 
Instruction.” This change was made on the theory that supervision is his- 
torically and functionally an aspect of administrative leadership. Whether 
supervision is inherently a correlative of administration or a more or less 
general aspect of instruction may be debatable. If so, the Editorial Board 
shall welcome advice from those interested in this field. 

The Committee includes the kindergarten and the nursery school as 
integral parts of the elementary school. If this principle is accepted, it will 
modify the structure, function, and terminology of elementary education. 

In its review of available research on special educational services, the 
Committee concluded that the material on extracurriculum activities might 
be more appropriately treated in the issue dealing with general aspects of 
instruction. Such other materials in this general area as were available have 
been included in the first chapter. 

The chapter on higher education reflects the rapidly increasing interest 
in education beyond the secondary school and reveals certain developments 
that will challenge wide attention in the postwar administration of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The reader will be interested in the emphasis on trends, evaluation, and 
needed research in this issue of the Review. Discussion of the research 
needed to clarify and promote democratic procedures in school administra- 
tion illustrates the challenge still confronting our profession. 


J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 


The Organization and Administration of the Local 
School System 


A. District Reorganization 


MARTELLE L. CUSHMAN 


Tue prostem of securing efficient and adequate units of administration 
and attendance continues to be a pressing one thruout most of the country, 
particularly in rural areas. Altho the research available does not seem as 
extensive as reported in the last issues of the Review devoted to problems 
of local units,’ several important studies have been made and some new 
directions for future research are indicated in certain authoritative 
writings. 

The necessity for local district reorganization is becoming more pro- 
nounced owing to increasing changes in social and economic forces. For 
example, Cyr (14) pointed out that over 30,000 one-teacher schools have 
fewer than ten pupils, nearly 4000 such schools being located in one state 
alone. He also stated that the sociological development of the village- 
centered community was an even more important factor. 


Emphasis on the Community Unit 


The importance of the community as a unit of attendance and adminis- 
tration received increased substantiation from rural sociologists. T. Lynn 
Smith (25) reported that the American rural community was expanding in 
size, was supplanting neighborhoods, was internally becoming more differ- 
entiated, had less distinct boundaries, had greater division of labor, had 
increasingly significant class lines, and was operating on basic social 
processes quite different from those of the past. He indicated that this 
hierarchy of social relationships had important implications for the or- 
ganization of administrative and attendance areas. Sanderson (24) con- 
curred in this analysis and pointed out that changing population patterns 
in villages of different size should be considered in locating centers for 
attendance and administrative units. He gave certain criteria for deter- 
mining whether weak communities could or should survive if made the 
centers for district reorganization. Sanderson (23) also presented other 
criteria for redistricting, methods of redistricting, and the effect of district 
reorganization on community life. 

Works and Lesser (28) indicated certain advantages of the community- 
size administrative unit and advocated the multi-community administra- 
tive unit where population sparsity made the sociological community too 
small to be economically and administratively efficient. Moehlman (20) 


2 Review of Educational Research 10:308-11, October 1940; 11 :197-202, April 1941. 
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has supported these concepts with the assertion that mere statistical stand- 
ards of mechanical efficiency must give away to the functionally more 
important educational, social, and economic considerations. 

Reorganization problems in suburban areas appear to be gaining in 
importance. Analyzing 1940 census data, Wilson (27) concluded that 
suburban population pressure of necessity will force the reorganization of 
school districts to include the natural rather than merely the incorporated 
community. 


Statewide Studies of District Reorganization 


Several studies concerned with reorganization in particular states have 
been reported. Bell (4) analyzed certain social, economic, and geographic 
factors in Nebraska, summarized the legal provisions for organizing and 
financing public schools in the state, described the present educational 
situation, and proposed a reorganization program. 

In a statewide study concerned with the evaluation of a program of re- 
organization previously in operation for some years, Cooper (11) made 
an appraisal of the county unit of school administration in West Virginia. 
Basing his analysis on changes in certain educational conditions in 1940 
as contrasted with 1930, he found that in most factors considered, the 
situation was better under the county unit. Cushman (12) made an evalua- 
tive analysis of district reorganization in Michigan, concluding that the 
rate of district reorganization in that state was unnecessarily slow, altho 
with the exception of two “weak type” county units and certain township 
units most reorganized districts provided educational conditions superior 
to the small-village and one-teacher district system which they had largely 
replaced. It was found also that most community unit reorganizations were 
considerably smaller than the sociological communities in which they were 
located and only about half of the reorganizations were considered satis- 
factory in most of the characteristics on which they were evaluated. Le 
May (19) conducted a study in which he compared educational conditions 
between five typical Texas counties and five typical Louisiana parishes, 
the former representing the decentralized type of county administrative 
unit and the latter representing the highly centralized type of organization. 
He concluded that the five typical parishes of Louisiana had superior 
administrative organization and personnel, that they provided better edu- 
cational opportunities for the pupils, and that they secured, on the whole. 
better educational results in terms of pupil achievements than were found 
to exist in the Texas counties with which they were paired; this despite 
higher per pupil costs in the latter group. 


County Surveys 
A relatively large number of county studies continue to be made and 
only a few representative ones are here included. Joyal (18) completed 


a survey which set forth a specific program of reorganization for the 
secondary schools of Prince Georges County, Maryland. A survey made 
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by Charlton (10) of Washington County, Arkansas, indicated the need for 
extension of transportation, payment of high-school tuition, consolidation 
of rural districts, and improved financial operation of rural schools. These 
needs were indicated by evidence which showed that there was a wide dis- 
crepancy between the educational performance of school systems in village 
or town and in the open country. Van Keuren (26) made a critical exami- 
nation of district organization in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, and 
recommended that present districts be reorganized into four community 
districts and that twenty-three buildings be used instead of seventy-three, 
with all one- and two-teacher schools abolished. 


General Investigations 


Alford (2) made a critical and useful evaluation of the various legal 
procedures used in district reorganization in each of the forty-eight states 
by examining their school codes and the decisions of their supreme courts 
and by making case studies of Ashley County, Arkansas, and Oswego 
County, New York. From these sources he isolated certain factors hindering 
and certain factors encouraging district reorganization. 

One study has been made which throws more light on the problem of 
size of units. Defining adaptability as the capacity of school systems to 
respond to changing demands by assuming new functions and methods, 
Mort and Cornell (21) showed that school districts with more than eighty- 
six classroom units are the most likely first introducers of new activities, 
and schoo! districts with more than fifty-five classroom units are con- 
siderably more responsive than smaller ones. The authors concluded, 
however, that the problem of reorganization was not simply one of size 
but one of school district planning which would result in the inclusion of 
desirable cultural elements within the district. 


Progress of Reorganization 


A Research Bulletin (22) of the National Education Association 
presented certain information on the progress of district reorganization in 
the decade from 1930 to 1940. 

The state of Washington seems to be making steady, yet rapid, progress 
thru democratic procedures in district reorganization. Breckner (5, 6) 
reported that Washington’s procedure has included (a) a state survey to 
show the necessity for reorganization, and (b) passage of a reorganization 
law by the state legislature which provided for county committees to make 
and propose reorganizations, a state committee to approve county plans, 
and local ratification or rejection by a majority vote of the proposed unit. 
New administrative units follow community lines. Butterworth (7) sum- 
marized the reorganization progress made by New York State, showing 
that there had been an acceleration in the rate of centralization and that 
the centralizations were increasingly larger, the average area having in- 
creased from 26.3 square miles in 1924-25 to 68.6 square miles in 1938-39 
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and the average number of constituent districts per centralization having 
increased from 3.6 in 1924-25 to 16.1 in 1938-39. Wisconsin has made 
some progress in closing small schools. The Joint Committee on Education 
in Wisconsin (17) reported that the 1939 legislature had authorized the 
state superintendent to attach districts with valuations of less than $100,000 
to contiguous districts. A survey staff made a study indicating that 500 such 
schools should be closed, but after 165 districts had been ordered closed, 
court action by 55 districts of Adams County halted the program. The 
Wisconsin supreme court (16) upheld a lower court and validated the 
law by asserting the plenary power of the legislature to create and disband 
school districts thru agencies of its own choice. Illinois continues much 
study and discussion but seems to have made little real progress in re- 
organizing its 12,000 school districts. The Illinois General Assembly (3) 
in 1941 provided for county survey commissions, somewhat on the same 
general plan as that mentioned above in the state of Washington. 


Research Needed 


How frequently and how effectively do people participate and interest 
themselves in the school in highly centralized county units of administra- 
tion and in the smaller community units of administration? How much 
local control and interest does the multi-community unit remove from 
the people, and how important is such removal? Research answering such 
questions is needed in evaluating the relative merits of the community- 
size administrative unit and the multi-community unit. Further study is 
also necessary to determine how much urban school district boundaries 
should be extended to encompass suburban territory and suburban com- 
munities. Research is also needed to determine how many small com- 
munities should be included in areas of sparse population and very small 
villages in the multi-community unit. Closely related to this problem is the 
determination of a satisfactory intermediate unit when centralizations are 
small. Relatively more research than opinion is needed before progress and 
technic of reorganization can be placed on a firmer basis. 


Summary 


During the past three years progress, tho slow, has been made in (a) 
the reorganization of administrative units, (b) the development of more 
effective procedures in reorganization, and (c) the evaluation of reor- 
ganized units. Increasingly, it is coming to be recognized that most of the 
inadequacies of rural education can be remedied by district reorganization. 
The most perplexing problem seems to be the provision of an administra- 
tive unit large enough to be educationally and economically efficient, yet 
small enough to utilize the sociological advantages of the rural community 
with retention of popular interest and control. As Alford (2), Cushman 
(13), and Cyr (14) have indicated, a really effective state program of re- 
organization must consider the whole range of related problems, isolating 
and removing all the factors which retard district reorganization. 
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B. The Administrative Officer 


WALTER C. REUSSER 


The place and functions of the admiristrative officer in public school 
systems continue to be important topics for journal articles and research 
studies. Emphasis is placed upon the administrator’s education, work, and 
relationships with the board and professional staff. 


Education of School Administrators 


The most comprehensive study of the education of school administrators 
published during the period covered by this issue of the REVIEW was made 
by the U. S. Office of Education (29). The purpose was to determine how 
sixty-two representative colleges and universities have developed their 
graduate programs for the education of school administrators. The study 
reflected current practice and opinion with respect to the program in five 
important areas: development and implementation of a philosophy of 
school administration; preparation and competence of graduate teaching 
staff for the responsibilities related to the education of administrators; 
selection and guidance of students; practical experience in the education 
of school administrators; and content and organization of program. 

Cocking (3) summarized some observations drawn from an intensive 
study of fifteen major institutions that offer programs for the education of 
administrators. He stated the two poir's of view—administration as a pro- 
fession and administration as a process in the profession of teaching—and 
showed how they were achieved thru graduate programs in school ad- 
ministration utilizing the newer technics, such as field work, student par- 
ticipation in surveys, apprenticeships, administrative clinics, and coopera- 
tive arrangements between two or more Gepartments in an institution. 
Fowlkes (6) presented an outline of a program of graduate training for 
school administrators and applied the concept of the control span de- 
veloped in public administration. Both the core training for administra- 
tors and the concept of control span are problems for additional research. 
Moore (13) found that the college and university offerings in school ad- 
ministration had become fairly well standardized and in most institutions 
included the same major topics. 
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In a treatise on education for public administration, Graham (7) eval- 
uated the objectives, methods of student selection, and curriculum de- 
sirable for this service. This was essentially a study of the problem of 
university education in this field with respect to specific training programs 
in selected institutions. However, it has implications for the education of 
school administrators. 

A cross section of the education of school administrators is afforded by 
studies made by Scott and Ruff (23) in Nebraska, and Clement and others 
(2) in Illinois. Scott and Ruff reported that about one-third of the school 
administrators in Nebraska had the master’s degree and about two-thirds, 
the bachelor’s degree only. The average amount of graduate work done by 
the Illinois administrators was thirty-two semester hours, whereas the 
average done by the Nebraska administrators was twenty-seven semester 
hours. Moore (14) studied the education of 347 superintendents in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming by the questionnaire method. He 
found that majors and minors on the undergraduate level did not differ 
much from those of teachers, but on the graduate level, 88 percent had 
majored in education, educational administration, or educational psy- 
chology. In another study, Moore (16) reported that the typical superin- 
tendent had 15.3 years of experience and held the master’s degree with 
thirty-seven semester hours in educational administration. In a third 
study, Moore (15) indicated the requirements for certification of superin- 
tendents in the various states. He reported that in thirty-six states superin- 
tendents’ certificates differed from those for classroom teachers; in twelve 
states blanket certificates served for both teachers and administrators; in 
twenty-three states a certain number of credits in educational administration 
was required in addition to the teaching certificate; in twenty-five states 
one or more years of experience in teaching was required for the highest 
grade of certificate; and in all states provision was made for different 
levels or grades of administrative certificates. 

Shannon and Kittle (25) tabulated the highest degrees and the positions 
of 17,123 persons named in the second edition (1941) of Leaders in Educa- 
tion in order to compare the academic training of leaders in different fields. 
They found that college teachers and administrative officers held the largest 
percentage of doctor’s degrees and that public-school administrators led 
all other groups in the percentage of master’s degrees. Other publications 
which dealt with the training of school administrators were the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (12) and two books on school administra- 
tion, one by Moehlman (11) and one by Reeder (22). 


Administrator-Staff Relationships 


Much continues to be written concerning the relationships that should 
exist between the administrators and the teaching staffs of the schools. In 
recent years the emphasis has been placed on the creation and maintenance 
of more democratic relationships among the personnel, the discovery of 
ways and means for the cooperative formulation of school policies, and 
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the execution of policies either as an educational or as a managerial aspect 
of administration. Since another section of this issue of the Review (Chap- 
ter I, Section I) is devoted to the topic of democratic administration, this 
section is concerned only with the organization of the professional staff. 

Recent research shows a tendency toward defining more clearly than 
ever before the lines of authority from the administrative officer to the 
teachers in the classrooms, while at the same time providing for the 
channels thru which teachers may express themselves on administrative 
problems and may participate in the formulation of school policies. Such 
an administrative organization was proposed in the Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, survey (27). Koopman and others (9) described a plan for faculty 
organization that was both functional and participatory. Proposals for 
the organization of the administrative staff were outlined for a county 
school system in the survey of the Miami area in Florida (5) and for a 
city school system in a Newark, New Jersey, survey (26). 


Work of the Administrator 


The work of the school administrator as differentiated from that of the 
board of education and that of the teaching staff has been clarified by 
recent studies and by discussions in comprehensive treatises on school ad- 
ministration. The most thoro study of the superintendent’s work was made 
by a committee of the American Association of School Administrators (17) , 
which analyzed the various areas of school administration to discover the 
specific tasks to be performed by this officer. In an extensive analysis of 
the work of boards of education in cities of over 30,000 population, the 
U. S. Office of Education (28) summarized the administrative duties that 
boards should delegate completely to the superintendent of schools. Reeder 
(22) pointed out the opportunities in school administration and outlined 
the work of the superintendent. Moehlman (11) discussed the work of 
the school executive in connection with that of the board of education; and 
Jacobson and Reavis (8) treated extensively the duties of school principals. 


Tenure of Administrators 


The insecurity of the superintendent in his position is a subject for 
frequent comment in journal articles and occasional attention in research 
studies. Selke (24) investigated the tenure of office of superintendents in 
322 schools in South Dakota over a period of sixteen years. He found that 
1255 persons have been employed to fill the positions for an average of 
about four years. The most frequent changes occurred in schools of less 
than ten teachers, whereas in the largest schools the tenure was considerably 
longer than the average. Moore (16) reported that the tenure of superin- 
tendents in the schools studied in Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming 
averaged 9.2 years. 

Meierhenry (10) studied the professional careers of 524 school adminis- 
trators in Nebraska. He followed the careers of 270 of these school superin- 
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tendents from 1930-31 for a ten-year period. He found that in 1940-41 only 
130 were still in school administration. 


County Superintendents 


The status of county superintendents varies greatly in the different states 
depending upon the importance of the county as an administrative unit. 
DeBoer (4) studied the preparation, work, tenure, and salaries of county 
superintendents in South Daketa, a state in which the county is an inter- 
mediate unit between the district and the state. Chambers (1) sought to 
determine the county superintendent’s official position by means of an 
analysis of court decisions from which he concluded that they are state 
officials in Indiana, county officers in Georgia, and executive officers of 
county boards of education in West Virginia. 


Salaries of Administrators 


Recent publications of the National Education Association give evidence 
that the salaries of administrative officers of schools have increased more 
during the biennium ending in 1943 than during the preceding biennium. 
The Research Bulletins showing average salaries for teachers and adminis- 
trators in 1941 (20) and in 1943 (21) revealed the extent of the increases 
in the schools in cities of different size. The median salaries paid superin- 
tendents and principals increased in nearly all the size-groups of cities, but 
the percentage increases were greatest in the cities from 10,000 to 30,000 
in population. The variations in the salaries paid administrative officers 
of schools in individual cities were revealed by two studies made by the 
National Education Association, one for cities over 100,000 in population 
(18) and the other for cities of 30,000 to 100,000 (19). 
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C. The Board of Education 


WALTER C. REUSSER 


The American people have high regard for the pattern of local school 
organization which places a large measure of control in lay boards of 
education chosen by the people of the community they serve. Despite the 
tendency toward centralization of many educational functions, the place 


and purpose of the local educational agencies have become more clearly 
defined. 


Practices of Boards of Education 


The most complete study of the status of boards of education during the 
period covered by this issue of the Review was made by the U. S. Office 
of Education (24) in cities of over 30,000 population. Data were pre- 
sented concerning the powers and duties of boards; qualifications, methods 
of selection, and number of members; board organization, meetings, com- 
pensation, and relationships to administration; and other items that gave 
information concerning typical boards. Data were given separately for 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000 and for cities over 100,000 in population; 
comparisons were also made with similar data for 1917 and 1927. The 
study revealed that nearly three-fourths of the boards were elected by 
popular vote; 85 percent of the boards were composed of five to nine 
members; election or appointment of members was most often for a term 
of four years; boards commonly elected their own officers, served without 
pay, and were fiscally independent. 

Hill and Maucker (11) studied the administrative organization of forty- 
one cities of over 200,000 in population for the purpose of determining 
what form of organization boards of education in these cities had developed. 
The study revealed that the typical board was composed of five to seven 
members elected from the city at large for a term of four to six years; that 
boards had complete control of their own budgets, subject only to statutory 
tax and debt limitations; and that authority and responsibility for the 
administration of the schools were vested in a single executive—the superin- 
tendent of schools. The practices revealed in the studies mentioned are in 
substantial agreement with sound educational theory as set forth in re- 
cently published books by Moehlman (14) and Reeder (18) and in re- 
search studies that deal with practices and concepts of boards of education 
reviewed in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (15). 

A study of schoolboards in smaller communities as well as in cities was 
made in Connecticut (1). This study surveyed 166 of the 171 schoolboards 
in the state and included 1192 board members. Results showed that most 
boards were composed of six to nine members elected for terms of three 
years; had no paid services; carried on their work by means of one or 
more standing committees; and altho many were fiscally dependent, the 
relations between schoolboards and finance boards were generally amicable. 
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An undesirable feature revealed in the study was the fact that board mem- 
bers in Connecticut were usually nominated thru a party caucus and elected 
at the general election on a party ticket. 


Board-Administrator Relationships 


The unit type of administrative organization, in which the board of 
education delegates the executive activity completely to one administrative 
officer, was generally held by educators as the best form and appeared to 
be increasing in practice. Surveys made in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, (25) 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, (20) revealed that the unit type of organiza- 
tion had not been completely achieved in these cities and recommendations 
were made for its full attainment. The Newark, New Jersey, (21) survey 
revealed a more complete organization of this type. Other cities that 
had achieved the unit organization were Jackson, Mississippi, (3) and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (1). Altho Hill and Maucker (11) reported the unit 
type of organization for a majority of the cities of over 200,000 population, 
they pointed out that approximately one-third of the boards divided the 
authority between two, three, or four coordinate executives. 

The U. S. Office of Education (24) reported that the majority of city 
boards of education made the superintendent the chief executive officer. 
This was the case in 67 percent of the cities of 100,000 or more in popula- 
tion and in 83 percent of the cities of 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 
The trend from 1927 to 1940 with respect to business managers directly 
responsible to the board showed a decrease, 41 percent in 1927 and 23 
percent in 1940, in cities of over 100,000 in population. 

Quite as important as the unit type of organization, by which authority 
and responsibility are delegated to a single executive, was the organization 
within the board of standing committees. Altho the best practices would 
dictate that the board should act as a whole without the aid of standing 
committees, many boards in the larger cities maintained a small number of 
such committees. Desirable board-administrator relationships were pointed 
out in general handbooks intended for schoolboard members, such as those 
by Hagman (8) and by Meece (13). 


Work of the Board of Education 


In order that boards of education may discharge their duties, each mem- 
ber should have an understanding of the purpose and function of lay 
boards in the structure of American public education. That there was a 
growing realization that boards should be aided in achieving such an 
understanding was evidenced by a number of manuals that have appeared 
in recent years. Mulford (17) prepared a comprehensive manual for 
schoolboard members in Illinois. While it was written for the particular 
state, it was suggestive of the general approach to the problem of instruct- 
ing schoolboard members in general. The most comprehensive general 
handbook for schoolboard members was that by Hagman (8) which con- 
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tained answers to 337 questions covering all phases of the work of boards 
of education. Theoretical discussions continue to emphasize that the board 
of education should be a policy-making body representing the community, 
that its most important task is the selection of a competent executive officer, 
and that it should coordinate all educational agencies in the community. 

Grow (7) developed a list of principles and policies for the administra- 
tion of small school systems among which were twenty-five relating to the 
work of the board of education. These principles and policies represented 
sound educational theory and practice since each had been approved by at 
least 75 percent of a jury of fifty-five competent judges. Another study 
was made by Spoo (19) who analyzed the laws of eighteen selected states 
to discover statutory provisions that prescribed the board’s work. 

Mort and Cornell (16) analyzed the effectiveness of various state and 
local agencies in the adaptation process. They pointed out that while the 
board of education was not primarily an agency that exerted leadership 
in bringing about adaptations, yet some cases of such leadership were re- 
vealed. For the most part, the board of education followed the leadership 
of administrative and staff officers in those schools which had made the 
adaptations. In the schools that had not made the adaptations the boards 
were usually ignorant of the need. 


Social Composition of Boards 


Two studies of the social composition of boards of education have been 
made during this period. These studies emphasize the proportion of men 
and women, age, occupation, tenure of services, and number of children 
in school of typical board members. The studies are by Cooke and Welch 
(6) in western Tennessee and Irvin (12) in Texas. 


Powers and Duties of School Officials 
and School Corporations 


The various legal phases of school officials and of boards of education 
continue to be reviewed in a number of studies. The Yearbook of School 
Law (5, 22, 23) contains chapters on the rights, duties, and obligations 
of boards of education and school officials. Hamm (10) made a study of 
court decisions concerning the power of education in Pennsylvania in 
which he summarized the powers and duties that were specifically granted 
to boards and the extent to which their discretionary power may extend. 
In a treatise on The Law and Public Education, Hamilton and Mort (9) 
discussed the various aspects of school law including boards of education 
and school officials Chambers (4) pointed out the legal responsibil'ties of 
boards of educati ». and school officials concerning the use of the school 
plant for civic and welfare purposes. 
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D. The Internal Organization of the School System 


1. The Elementary School 
(including nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary grades ) 


HENRY J. OTTO and AMY PETERSON 


Scope of Elementary Education 


Educational thought in the United States has now reached the stage 
wherein the period of elementary education is considered as consisting of 
all the schooling a child receives prior to his entrance into secondary educa- 
tion. This trend was substantiated by Updegraff’s study (58), and was 
indicated in a critical review of research studies dealing with “preschool 
education” (28) and “kindergarten education” (33). The actual function- 
ing and interaction of nursery schools in a program were described by 
Alschuler (2). Altho practice lags behind theory, and schooling for children 
under six years of age has not been provided in all communities, the trend 
toward integration of presecondary education is sufficiently tangible to 
justify combining in one review the research studies dealing with the 
organization and administration of the nursery school, the kindergarten, 
and the elementary grades. 

Elementary-school enrolments were reported by Blose (8) as 18,582,225 
in 1941 in the continental United States. School enrolments as a whole 
continued to decrease, the decrease being most noticeable in the elementary 
grades in which there were 249,873 fewer pupils in 1941 than in 1940. 

The war, with its unexpected concentration of people in defense industry 
and training camp areas and the employment of more mothers in industry, 
precipitated new and in many cases almost insurmountable problems of 
providing school facilities, trained teachers, and the before- and after-school 
care of young children of working mothers. The need for a greatly increased 
number of nursery schools and kindergartens was stressed by Alschuler 
(3), Davis (13), and Huggard (24). Surveys (17, 18) conducted in the 
defense areas of Rochester, New York; Akron, Ohio; and York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, gave evidence of the imadequacy of educational opportunities for 
children under six years of age. Existing nursery schools and kindergartens 
were affected by a shortage of personnel, changes in enrolment, and needed 
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adjustments in time schedules (16). It seemed clear that the 1336 nursery 
schools sponsored by schools with aid from the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, with their enrolment of 37,294 pupils in 1941, were entirely too few 
in number to deal satisfactorily with the problem (63). 

In an effort to meet the need for educational programs for children 
under six years of age, special programs (not to be confused with nursery 
schools) were set up; guides, giving recommendations for the organization 
and operation, were issued on “preschool play groups” (60), “public 
child-care centers” (62), and “child development group units” (61). On 
June 28, 1941, an amendment to the Lanham Act, previously passed by the 
federal Congress, was approved. This legislation provided federal aid and 
outlined the conditions under which local schools in vital defense areas 
could qualify for assistance in the extension of school services for (a) 
before- and after-school programs for children of school age, (b) the de- 
velopment and extension of school programs for children under six years 
of age, and (c) related activities including school lunches, the training of 
workers, counseling and information services for mothers, and other pur- 
poses. Several bulletins of the U. S. Office of Education (55, 56, 57) de- 
scribed the conditions and procedures. Engleman (19) described the 
operation of the program of extended school services in the Scranton 
School area in New Haven, Connecticut, and Alschuler (1) prepared a 
practical guide for those who undertook the organization and operation 
of child-care centers. Two publications (39, 44) appeared which outlined 
standards for nursery schools. 

The hurried expansion of educational facilities for children under six 
years of age in this country was paralleled by the establishment of the first 
publicly-supported kindergarten in Australia (52). 


Surveys and Other Evaluations 


The report of the survey of the Pittsburgh schools (54) devoted a chap- 
ter to the organization and administration of the elementary schools. The 
committee on field services of the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago published a detailed account of its survey (10) of two 
elementary-school districts in Highland Park, Illinois. O’Brien and Twente 
(45) reported their survey of the Prairie Elementary School in Johnson 
County, Kansas, under the title “How Good Is Our Elementary School?” 

Four published surveys were devoted more specifically to children’s 
achievements: Eaton (14), the Pennsylvania Workshop in Secondary Edu- 
cation (49), Karpinos and Sommers (29), and Wade (59). 

In connection with the experiment on activity curriculums in New York 
City, Hunnicutt (25) summarized the data on school homework done by 
the children of sixth grades. Gordon (22) made an experimental investi- 
gation of the value of kindergarten education and concluded that kinder- 
garten education gives children no advantage in regard to subsequent 
school achievement. 
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Class Size 


The Educational Research Service published three surveys (5, 6, 7) of 
class size in city elementary schools in 1940-41. The chief findings were: 
(a) classes are somewhat smaller in cities below 30,000 in population 
than in the cities of the two larger population groups, (b) in more than 
two-thirds of the cities there had been no change in the median size of 
classes, and (c) the median number of pupils per class in the various 
sized cities ranged from twenty-seven to twenty-nine in kindergartens, 
from twenty-nine to thirty-four in the elementary grades, from fourteen to 


eighteen in atypical classes, and from twenty-nine to thirty-four for all 
classes. 


Length of School Sessions 


A study by the Educational Research Service (4) on the length of school 
sessions in 1938-39, including data from 408 cities in all population groups, 
revealed the following facts about elementary-school sessions: (a) the 
length of the child’s school day, including lunch and rest periods, ranges 
from eight hours in one city to four hours in another city, (b) the median 
length of the child’s day is approximately the same in cities of all sizes, 
ranging from about six and one-half hours in the first grade to six and two- 
thirds hours in the eighth grade, and (c) the median length of the teacher’s 
school day is about thirty minutes longer than the child’s day. 


Pupil Classification and Promotion 


McGaughy (32) prepared a general treatise on classification of pupils 
in the elementary school in which he drew upon previous research. The 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction published an age-grade 
study of 182,948 pupils in 460 twelve-grade school districts which showed 
that the percentage of normal-age pupils ranged from 74 in the kinder- 
garten to 46.7 in the ninth grade (35). A statewide study of age-grade 
progress of pupils in Pennsylvania (48), including 1,763,783 school 
children distributed thruout the twelve grades, showed that (a) 48.7 
percent of the entire group were of normal age for grade, (b) 65 percent 
of the entire group had made normal progress in school, (c) retardation 
on a statewide basis was 18 percent higher in semiannual than in annual 
promotion districts, (d) the percentage of accelerated pupils was from 
four to five times as large in semiannual as in annual promotion schools, 
and (e) the age-grade progress data give little, if any, evidence to support 
the claim that the 6-6 or 6-3-3 plan of organization is superior or inferior 
to the 8-4 plan. 

The effects of nonpromotion have been a moot question for many years. 
The research on this issue up to 1940 was summarized by Otto (47). Since 
then several additional studies have been published. Cook (11, 12) investi- 
gated the problem, drawing on data made available by the Committee on 
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Tests of the Minnesota Council of School Administrators which had admin- 
istered achievement, intelligence, and personality adjustment inventories 
to 35,463 elementary-school pupils in 148 Minnesota towns with popula- 
tions of less than 4000. In one phase of the study Cook presented data to 
test three of the hypotheses upon which the practice of failing low-achieving 
pupils is based, namely, when minimum grade standards are set and pupils 
are required to reach specific levels of achievement before being promoted 
to the next grade, (a) the range of abilities with which the upper-grade 
teacher has to cope is reduced, (b) pupil achievement in relation to ability 
is higher, and (c) the average grade standards are higher. Data from 
eighteen school systems with wide differences in ratio of overageness in 
Grade VII were used. Cook drew the following conclusions from his study: 
(a) the evidence supports rather conclusively the contention that schools 
with a relatively high percentage of failures tend to have a relatively high 
proportion of overage, slow-learning pupils, (b) in these schools the high 
percentay'e of overage pupils who have been retained thru failure reduced 
both the average intelligence of the classes and the achievement average 
of the grades, when compared to schools having more lenient standards 
of promotion, (c) when the achievements of pupils of equal chronological 
and mental age in the two groups of schools were compared, no difference 
was found, (d) when the variability of classes was compared with respect 
to mental age and eleven achievement fields, no significant difference was 
found between the two groups of schools, (e) there was some evidence 
that the adjustment of instruction to the ability of the child was superior in 
every subject except arithmetic in the schools with the more lenient pro- 
motion policies, and (f) the evidence supported the conclusion that by 
failing the slow-learning pupils a school cannot increase its grade achieve- 
ment averages or reduce the variation of achievement found in individual 
classes. 

Another phase of Cook’s study utilized data gathered in St. Paul. In 
December 1938 the principals in sixty-three elementary schools named 
1431 pupils whom they expected to fail in January. The plan of the ex- 
periment was to administer a battery of tests to 700 of these pupils in 
Grades IB to VIIA, equate two groups in each grade with regard to chrono- 
logical age, intelligence, achievement, and personality traits, promote one 
group on condition, fail the other group, repeat the tests at the end of the 
spring semester, and determine which group made the greater progress. 
A total of thirty-two comparisons in achievement were made between the 
passed and the failed group; the final score was a tie with sixteen differ- 
ences in favor of each group. The emotional stability scores for the failed 
group showed a difference of only one-tenth of a score point between pre- 
tests and post-tests, but the passed group showed a gain of 2.3 score points, 
a difference which was found not to be sufficiently significant to justify 
any definite conclusion regarding the influence of promotion on emotional 
stability. The effect of promotion on social adjustment and emotional sta- 
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bility of pupils was also investigated by the pupil personnel study (36) 
of pupils in Minnesota public schools; the evidence was not decisive in 
favor of either the promoted or the failed groups, altho the Maller Case 
Inventory showed a greater tendency toward a decrease in problem cases 
among the regularly promoted than among the nonpromoted pupils. 

Saunders (51) made an exhaustive study of the literature on non- 
promotion and prepared a comprehensive list of the causes of nonpromo- 
tion. An evaluation of these causes in terms of experimental studies led 
him to conclude that (a) nonpromotion of pupils in order to assure mas- 
tery of subjectmatter is not a justifiable procedure, (b) nonpromotion 
does not result in homogeneity of achievement within a grade, (c) non- 
promotion cannot be justified in terms of discipline administered to the 
child or his parents, (d) nonpromotion intensifies emotional instability 
of children, and (e) nonpromotion has no place in a school in which 
children are properly motivated and work to the limit of their individual 
capacities. His study of twenty-two school systems having lenient promo- 
tion policies approximating 100 percent promotion for all pupils showed 
that (a) many school superintendents believe in 100 percent promotional 
policy but few practice it, and (b) many factors contribute to this lag 
between theory and practice. 

School records and reports to parents continue to hold a vital interest 
among school people. Hamalainen (23) reported the work of a committee 
appointed in 1939-40 by the New York State Department of Education to 
survey the methods used in evaluating pupil growth in selected elementary 
schools in thirty communities in New York State. Munson (38) made a 
study of report cards in fifteen city school systems in Illinois to determine 
the traits of character and citizenship given consideration on these cards; 
eighteen distinctive traits and their explanatory descriptions were found 
on the twenty-seven types of report cards analyzed. Olson (46) described 
a procedure which utilizes objective data about the growth and develop- 
ment of the child in arriving at decisions about classification and grade 
placement. 


Co-Curricular Activities 


Irwin and Paustian (26) analyzed the questionnaire returns from 167 
elementary schools with regard to the organization and work of safety 
patrols. Among the interesting findings were the following: (a) in only 
45 out of 155 schools were girls selected for duty on safety patrols, (b) 
in only 40 schools was the principal directly responsible for the super- 
vision of the patrol, and (c) 99 percent of the communities generally ap- 
prove the activities of the safety patrol. 


Status of the Elementary-School Principal 


Geyer (21) used personal interviews in studying the administrative and — 
supervisory duties of forty-six teaching principals in small elementary 
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schools in Kansas. He found that (a) 80 percent of them taught full time, 
(b) 61 percent had not completed a four-year undergraduate college 
course, (c) there were twenty-eight administrative and ten supervisory 
duties performed by 75, or more, percent of them, and (d) the principal- 
ship of the elementary schools studied lagged considerably behind the status 
of the principal in the country at large. Meyer (34) used the questionnaire 
technic in studying the status of the teaching principal in Pennsylvania. 
His data showed that many of the principals are in charge of schools hav- 
ing inadequate enrolments, school plants, and facilities and that many of 
the schools should be reorganized into larger administrative and attendance 
units. 

Three of the recent publications of the National Education Association 
threw light on the economic status of the elementary principal. In 1942-43 
the range in salary of teaching principals (41) in all cities was from $3600 
to less than $1000, with the median at $2402 in Group I cities and $1483 
in Group V cities; for supervising principals the range was from $7500 
to less than $1000, with the median at $3473 in Group I cities and $1995 
in Group V cities. Thruout the period from 1929-30 to 1939-40 the salaries 
of teachers continued to be below that of salaried employees in certain 
industries, below that of federal employees, and below that of all govern- 
ment employees including the personnel in the armed forces (43). As of 
the spring of 1943, the cost of living in large cities had risen 19.4 percent 
since January 1941 (42). In rural areas the rise in the cost of living had 


been much greater, 30.3 percent. Since January 1941 the weekly earnings 
of factory workers had increased 43.6 percent, farm wage rates had in- 
creased nearly 80 percent, whereas the salaries of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors were only about 7 percent higher in 1941-42 than in 1938-39. 


General Treatises 


Farnsworth’s historical study (20) of adaptation processes in public 
school systems touched several phases of elementary education. An inter- 
esting analysis of adaptability among elementary schools was made by 
Ebey (15), who studied variations in adaptability on eighty-seven items 
in forty-nine white elementary schools of St. Louis. 

Generalized books and bulletins dealing with various phases of elemen- 
tary-school organization and administration were prepared by Caswell (9), 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association (40), Jacobson and Reavis (27), Kyte (30), Mackintosh 
(31), and by Reinoehl and Ayer (50). Schutt (53) published an account 
of a two-year project in which all the rural and village schools in Van 
Buren County, Michigan, were modernized with the aid of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 


Critique and Forecast 
Except for the publications by Farnsworth (20) and Ebey (15) the re- 


search studies which have been reviewed, relating to the organization and 
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administration of elementary schools, do not involve the application of 
new research technics, nor the application of old technics to new problems. 
Instead, the studies consist mainly of the presentation of additional or 
up-to-date data on problems previously investigated by similar technics. 
This need not be viewed as a criticism of the studies which have been 
reported since many of the issues investigated were in dire need of expan- 
sion or substantiation. It cannot be said, however, that the research during 
the past three years has pushed forward in any significant way the frontiers 


of knowledge about basic issues in the organization and administration of 
elementary schools. 


There is urgent need for comprehensive and basic research on many 
phases of departmental teaching, the articulation of the lower divisions of 
the elementary school, the articulation of the elementary school with the 
secondary school, the interrelation between various aspects of organization, 
the relationships between the organization of the curriculum and the ad- 
ministrative and organizational practices of the school, and the mental 
hygiene aspects of many commonly found features of present school pro- 
grams. So many times in the past those concerned with research in cur- 
riculum and method have overlooked the fact that curriculum and school 


organization and management are interdependent phases of the same on- 
going school program. 
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2. The Secondary School 


WALTER C. REUSSER 


The trend in educational research on problems relating to the internal 
organization and administration of secondary schools continues to empha- 
size changes that are designed better to adapt the schools to meet the needs 
of youth. Reorganization of departmental units, provisions for the adapta- 
tion of the school’s program to the different ability levels of pupils, organi- 
zation and administration of the daily schedule, management of instruc- 


tions and noninstructional activities, and pupil progress and promotion 
continue to be stressed. 


Changes in Secondary-School Population 


A study made by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (21) pointed out some of the educational implications of the 1940 
census. Altho the secondary-school population was still increasing, elemen- 
tary-school enrolment had declined for nearly a decade. While secondary 
schools of the future must be prepared to provide for a larger number 
of pupils, there will not be the large increases that have taken place in past 
decades. Altho the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (29) 
showed an increase in high-school enrolment of 252,379 pupils, or 4.22 
percent, during the biennium ending in 1938, this increase was consider- 
ably smaller than that shown for the previous biennium. The increase from 
1934 to 1938 was only about one-half of that from 1930 to 1934. Holy (9) 
studied the school enrolment in Ohio cities and exempted villages for the 
years 1936 to 1940 by expressing the enrolments in terms of an index 
number based upon the 1936 figures. He showed the trend of decreasing 
enrolments in the elementary school and the increasing enrolments in the 
secondary school. The figures for all cities and exempted villages showed 
an index of 108 for 1939 and 107 for 1940 for secondary-school enrolments 
based on an index of 100 for 1936. Relieved from the necessity of great 
extensions in program, secondary schools may in the future devote more 
effort to the study of the individual pupil and may coordinate better their 
educational efforts. 
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Adapting the Secondary-School Program 
To Meet Changing Needs 


Changes in the program of studies of the secondary school designed 
to adapt them to the changing needs of youth have been the subject of a 
number of studies and books. A special committee of the American Youth 
Commission (2) issued a statement concerning the subjects that should be 
taught in the high school. The emphasis differs considerably from the tra- 
ditional program; some of the aspects of general education stressed are 
reading, work, social studies, personal problems, and revisions of the 
content of the conventional subjects. A number of books on secondary 
education were published in which modern trends in program, organiza- 
tion, and administration were emphasized. Among these are books by 
Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon (6), Jacobson and Reavis (11), Koos and 
others (14), Langfitt (16), Reavis and Judd (26), Spears (28), Wrinkle 
and Gilchrist (32), and the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (22). 

Aikin (1) outlined the experimental procedure followed by the Progres- 
sive Education Association in the eight-year study of a group of selected 
high schools. The greater freedom given these schools in the development 
of their programs was amply justified by the records made by their pupils 
in college as well as by the social and personal values to pupils which 
resulted from the experimental programs. Lowrey (17) showed how the 
schools in an industrial area can be modified to keep step with industry 
by citing the example of the Fordson schools in Dearborn, Michigan. 

A most comprehensive study of best practice in the teaching of certain 
phases of the social studies in the secondary school was that of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (20). This was a case book on civic education 
embodying the practices of some ninety high schools which had done out- 
standing work in the development of programs of civic education. The 
study not only contained suggestions for the social studies classroom 
but illustrated how the entire school could be organized and administered 
in such a way as to promote knowledge of and practice in democratic 
living. 


Reorganization of Secondary Units 


A number of studies continue to emphasize the reorganization of sec- 
ondary schools with a definite tendency toward the 6-3-3 type of organi- 
zation. The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (30) pointed 
out the ascendancy of the three-year unit among the reorganized schools. 
The three-year junior high schools and the three-year senior high schools, 
the 3-3 junior-senior high schools and the six-year undivided secondary 
schools comprised nearly three-fourths of all reorganized schools. Reor- 
ganization appeared to vary greatly in the different states; for example, 
Alabama and Delaware had nearly 95 percent of all secondary schools 
reorganized, whereas Georgia had less than 10 percent, and North Carolina ~ 
less than 4 percent. Frostic (7) portrayed the relative differences in build- 
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ing needs for the 6-3-3 and the 6-4-4 plans of organization. Altho emphasis 
on war-emergency programs have temporarily overshadowed organiza- 
tional changes in recent years, it appears certain that a new emphasis will 
be placed upon such changes in the period following the war. 


Pupil Progress and Achievement in Secondary Schools 


Basic to the improvement of programs of secondary education are 
studies of the progress and achievement made by individual pupils. As an 
outgrowth of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Pub- 
lic Education in the State of New York, studies were made by Morrison 
(18) and by Morrison and Soper (19) of the pupils of New York’s rural 
secondary schools. The first study dealt with the age-grade progress of 
approximately 37,000 eighth-grade pupils in common-school and high- 
school districts. The large proportion of pupils who failed to complete 
the work of the high school was due in part to the lack of high-school 
facilities and in part to the inadequacies of the program which failed to 
hold them in school until graduation. The second study was designed to 
focus attention upon the needs of individual pupils and was concerned with 
those who were markedly overage or underage when they entered the 
eighth grade. The study included nearly 9000 pupils whose records were 
reviewed from the entrance to the eighth grade until they left school. 

A somewhat similar statewide survey of the evaluation of pupil progress 
in Pennsylvania (23) revealed the proportion of pupils in elementary and 
secondary grades who were accelerated, making normal progress, and 
retarded. The survey revealed that about 6 percent of high-school pupils 
were accelerated, about 61 percent were making normal progress, and about 
32 percent were retarded. The greater proportion of the accelerated pupils 
were underage and the greater proportion of the retarded ones were over- 
age. It is of interest to note that the percentages of acceleration and retar- 
dation were greater in the high school than in the elementary school. 

Eaton (5) surveyed the abilities of high-school seniors in twenty-one 
Indiana counties for the purpose of revealing the conditions and determin- 
ing the causes of variation in schools of different types and having terms 
of different lengths. While the study did not reveal the causes of the varia- 
tion, it did show its extent both among pupils within a school and among 
schools. There was some evidence of higher standing of pupils in schools 
with longer terms. No marked differences were found in the standing of 
seniors in the large and in the small high schools. Studies conducted in 
the Pittsburgh public schools (24) concerning pupils who had dropped out 
of high school showed that work, desire to earn money, legal age limits, 
and removal from the city were the most important reasons for leaving 
school. 

The relation of excessive absence to retardation was shown in a study 
by Clugston (4) of the absences of children during the cotton picking 
season. The results showed that about 64.5 percent of the total days absent 
were due to cotton picking. Of the children who had cotton absences, 43 
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percent were retarded, 53 percent made normal progress, and 4 percent 
were advanced, whereas the group that was not absent for cotton picking 
had 19 percent retarded, 72 percent normal, and 9 percent advanced. 


Noninstructional Activities 


Certain activities of the secondary school not classed as instructional 
have been the subject of study by some investigators. Wiens (31) reported 
on the organization of pupil personnel services in schools of over 100,000 
population. His findings were drawn from an analysis of surveys, reports, 
questionnaires, and other documents, and interviews with counselors and 
personnel directors. Campbell (3) surveyed the organization and adminis- 
tration of noninstructional activities in sixty-four small Illinois high 
schools. Both studies emphasized the importance of pupil personnel work 
and the organization of a coordinated department under a director respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 

Lang (15) analyzed the status of textbook legislation, the adequacy of 
practice in the administration of free textbooks, the quality of textbook 
material, textbook accounting, and recommendations of teachers and super- 
visors concerning textbook selection. 


Legal Provisions Relating to Pupils 


The legal rights of pupils and their parents in matters of school at- 
tendance, transportation, tuition, and other phases of school responsibility 
were reviewed in standard publications and in special studies. The Year- 
book of School Law (10, 12, 13) constituted one of the best sources cover- 
ing the various topics. Poe (25) summarized court decisions in the various 
states to determine the legal liability for the injury of children in public 
schools. Smith and Scott (27) investigated the legal rights of pupils and 
parents in the schools of Indiana, and Hollis (8) sought a similar inter- 
pretation of the laws of Pennsylvania. 
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E. Need for Cooperation between the School and Other 
Community Agencies 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


Education is being increasingly viewed as the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of a personality which is influenced by numerous factors in the 
learner's environment. Those responsible for planning educational pro- 
grams are realizing the need for a closer coordination between the school 
and other social and economic agencies in the community. In a critical 
analysis of the interaction of school and community, Butterworth (4) 
called attention to the shift from a school in which learning takes place 
merely from books to a school in which all types of experiences are utilized 
in developing the abilities needed for meeting the problems of life. He 
suggested twelve principles which may serve administrators as a frame 
of reference and guide to action as they approach the problem of securing 
a relationship between the school and the community which will provide 
the experiences needed for the educational program. 


General Studies 


The American Youth Commission (1), in a report which summarized 
an extensive study of youth problems in America, recognized the value 
of the experiences provided by agencies of the community other than the 
schools in the development of a well-balanced educational program. It ex- 
pressed concern over the growing tendency for certain welfare and recrea- 
tional functions which have been performed by private agencies in the past 
to become public functions, supported by taxation. Johnson (9), in a study 
of the problems of Negro youth in the South, discovered that many of 
the difficulties which faced these young people and much of the hopeless 
de&pondency which seemed to dominate their outlook on life were due 
té lack of social and recreational agencies in their home communities and 
failure of the schools to coordinate their activities with such agencies as 
did exist. Grieder (8) recommended that citizens’ advisory committees be 
selected to assist boards of education in bringing about a closer relation- 
ship between schools and other existing community agencies. His recom- 
mendations were based on a study of the activities of advisory councils in 
England. 

The Educational Policies Commission (14), from a study of ninety 
American secondary schools, reported numerous examples of how schools 
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have been organized to use the agencies and resources of the community. 
Rainey (15) indicated that there are more than four hundred national 
organizations which have been set up to serve American youth. He desig- 
nated five special groups of these organizations which seem to make unique 
contributions to the youth who live and have experiences within these 
social areas. Whitmore (19) developed a chart which may be useful in 
directing the attention of administrators to new ways of securing closer 
community integration. 

Brunner (2) reported the methods of procedure and the results of an 
experiment which was initiated by the American Youth Commission in 
selected areas in five states, in which all available resources—state, county, 
and local—were brought together in an attempt to solve some of the prob- 
lems of rural youth. The results of this experiment indicated that much can 
be done to improve the conditions of young people in rural areas with the 
resources that are available if the resources can be made effective thru 
the coordination and interrelation of community agencies. 

Lucas (13), in a study of public library services to children in twelve 
large cities of the United States, identified four distinct types of organiza- 
tion and reported a marked increase in the development of library services 
for children in public libraries within recent years. 

Rosenfield (16) noted a difficulty that may arise as community agencies 
work together to solve the problems of young people. Shall school officials 
be made to violate the confidence of youth by being forced to disclose 
personal information from their files on request of juvenile courts? A re- 
view of the school law indicated that fourteen states place some specific 
responsibility upon school officials in juvenile proceedings. The laws of 
Michigan are outstanding in that they definitely attempt to safeguard this 
pupil-teacher relationship. 


Adult Education 


The concept of adult education as a continuing public responsibility has 
received increasing emphasis during recent years. Administrators and other 
educational leaders are much concerned as to the ways and means of 
utilizing the resources of the community to the best advantage in the 
development of this part of the educational program. Crawford (7) 
made an attack on the problem by attempting to determine the major 
objectives of adult education. He submitted a list of statements to a national 
jury of forty-eight leaders in the field of adult education and, on the basis 
of their judgment, arrived at nine major objectives. In a second part of 
the same study, he made a comprehensive survey of personnel adminis- 
tration in adult education in California. Brunner (3), using data from 
the United States census for 1940, found that the number of years of formal 
schooling which had been completed by persons twenty-five years of age 
or over was less among rural people than among urban people. Adult 
Negroes and foreign-born white people in this age group have had less 
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formal education than native-born white Americans. These findings indi- 
cate that the need for adult education is greatest in rural areas. 

The Institute of Adult Education of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, (6) surveyed the field of adult education and indicated in consider- 
able detail the areas in which further research and study are needed. 

As the schools and the general public attempt to use the same institutions 
and facilities for educational purposes, difficulties frequently arise in re- 
gard to principles, privileges, and policies. From a review of several court 
decisions on questions of this nature, Chambers (5) came to the conclu- 
sion that this relationship was far from being clearly understood and that 
many changes are likely to be made in the near future. 


Health Education 


There is at the present time an unusual interest in health education 
because of the results of physical examination for military service and be- 
cause of the relation of the health of the population to the war effort. While 
much research has been done which has been concerned with nutrition 
and the correction of physical defects, relatively little study has been 
made of health problems that are directly related to the organization of 
the school. 

Sinai (17) made a study of the men who were rejected for military 
service in Washington County, Maryland, and related causes of rejection to 
their school health records. He found that 49 percent of the men who were 
rejected had shown the same defects to a considerable degree in the health 
examinations made by the schools of the county during the period 1922-28. 
The schools had not supported the health program to the extent of making 
the needed corrections which were pointed out in this study. 

In a study made by Wiehl (18), it was discovered that malnutrition 
was much greater among public high-school pupils than it was among 
children in private schools of New York City. This study indicated that 
the school lunches eaten by these children were an important factor in 
determining their nutritional condition. Lunches that were bought by 
the children or brought from home had much less nutritive value than 
lunches which were supplied free by the schools. The American Youth 
Commission (1) pointed out that 5,000,000 children were receiving school 
lunches under the school lunch program of 1942 and indicated that the 
program should be expanded thru greater appropriations of public funds 
and better utilization of community resources until 28,000,000 children 
will be receiving school lunches. 

From a study of the absences in the schools of New Haven, Connecticut, 
Lorenz (11) found that 94.4 percent of them were due to illness. The most 
common cause of illness was diseases of the respiratory tract which are 
quite largely transmitted by means of air-borne bacteria. This writer main- 
tained that these diseases could be greatly reduced by the installation of _ 
air sterilization equipment in public schools. Kleinschmidt (10) made a 
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study of the salaries of school physicians in Massachusetts and reported 
that these salaries were much lower than the preparation for the position 
justified. It was his conclusion that low salaries for school physicians 
lower the efficiency of the work and are a real source of danger to the 
health of the youth in the community. 
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F. Pupil Transportation’ 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


The extension of the public-school program to include high-school privi- 
leges for a larger proportion of youth of secondary-school age and the 
efforts made in the reorganization of local school units, especially in the 
rural areas, have given this problem of transportation unusual significance 
in recent years. 


Status and Growth 


A general picture of developments in this field from 1923-24 to 1939-40 
has been given by the U. S. Office of Education (18). In the latter school 
year, over 4,000,000 pupils were transported at public expense in over 
93,000 vehicles at a cost of over $83,000,000. The average annual cost was 
$20.10 per pupil transported. Amis (1) has given similar data, beginning 
with the year 1917-18. 


For What Purposes May Pupils Be Transported? 


That transportation needs, other than the conveying of pupils between 
home and school, are receiving attention is indicated by a study made in 
New York. Doolan (5), analyzing the transportation practices of seventy- 
eight central rural-school districts in the western and the central sections 
of that state, found that all the schools studied used the school buses for 
field trips (in agriculture, home economics, science, social studies, and 
for such activities as music festivals and scouting); seventy-six schools 
used the buses for athletic trips (carrying teams and spectators to other 
schools); thirteen, for overnight trips both within and outside the state; 
forty-nine, for evening trips to school (attending games, concerts, exhibits, 
parents’ nights); nine, for miscellaneous trips (picnics, medical service, 
guidance). Of the 3321 trips of this sort made in one year by 522 buses, 
about 88 percent were for field and athletic purposes. 


Measuring the Quality of Transportation Service 


One of the difficulties in administering a pupil transportation program 
and of studying the various factors involved in it is due to the fact that 
we have been without adequate standards (either ideal standards or stand- 
ards of practice) for determining what constitutes a reasonable program. 
As a means by which a transportation service may be evaluated in terms 
of uniform conceptions, Ruegsegger (2), with the aid of both specialists 
and practical administrators, constructed a score card that includes thirty- 
four significant factors under six categories, as follows: regularity of 
service, conveyance, comfort, security, convenience, operating personnel. 


1 For a review of the research on this problem down to December 1940, see Review of Educational Re- 
search 11: 203-11; April 1941. 
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By means of this score card, Crane (4) evaluated the quality of the 
transportation service in fifty-one central rural-school districts of New 
York, finding the lowest score to be 799; the highest, 964; the median, 867. 
He concluded that “. . . use of the score card made it possible to discover 
significant differences in the quality of transportation and to discover 
in what elements of quality these significant differences occurred with 
greatest frequency.” However, the study failed to show any relationship 
between the cost and the quality of the transportation service. Pogar (11), 
using the same measuring device in Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, 
found a low score of 654, a high score of 764, and a median score of 
738, and, on the basis of these analyses, made specific suggestions for 
improvement of the service. 


Records 


Means by which data regarding transportation practices and policies 
may be uniformly recorded are essential to effective administration and 
to sound research. In a relatively new field, such as transportation, the 
development of such records assumes un isual importance. Tisinger and 
Wintz (17) devised a financial accounting system for transportation, 
working upon the theory that such a system should be subsidiary to the 
general financial accounting scheme of a school system. They suggested 
five forms: classification of accounts, the journal, the ledger, the periodic 
statement of cost, and the property ledger. They also set up a “definition 


of accounts” which, if followed, will reduce variations now taking place 
in the classification of transportation expenditures. Molsberry (9) devel- 
oped ten forms. Gibbs (6) described a series of record and report forms 
developed by the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers that, if adopted, would 
do much to give uniform and adequate data for the entire nation. 


Ownership 


Research that will determine how pupil transportation, under district 
ownership and operation, compares with private or contract transporta- 
tion as regards safety, efficiency, and cost, is greatly needed. Studies 
of this type will become more significant as some measuring instrument, 
like the Ruegsegger score card, is utilized and essential data are uniformly 
collected and recorded. Vallance and West (19), analyzing costs of 
transportation in Ohio from 1935-36 to 1938-39, found that “. . . there 
is a definite relationship between percent of board-owned buses and re- 
duction in costs, the greater the percent of board-owned buses, the greater 
the reduction in CPM (cost per pupil per month)... .” 


Accidents and Liability for Accidents 


A study in Pennsylvania (10) showed, for 1939 and 1940, the number 
and causes of motor traffic accidents, classified by counties and by rural 
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and urban groups, for different ages, hours of the day, driving experience 
of operators, and condition of pedestrian and driver. Punke (12, 13) 
studied the legal decisions in over thirty cases of pupil injury and classi- 
fied the causes of the accidents. 

With an increase in transportation, the determination of the liability 
of schoolboards or of drivers for accidents assumes considerable impor- 
tance. Certain studies of decisions that have been made under existing 
state laws are valuable not only as contributing to an understanding of 
the meaning of present legislation but as revealing the basic legal prin- 
ciples that should be made effective in law thru improved legislation 
governing transportation liability. Chambers (3) analyzing two court 
decisions in Idaho that determined who is liable in damages for negligence, 
concluded that “the subject does not lend itself to the formulation of 
sound principles of law or public policy relating to the public schools, 
unless, perhaps, it might be said to point toward the wisdom of providing 
pupils and teachers in such circumstances with the greater degree of 
safety afforded by transportation in regular public school conveyances.” 
Punke (14), applying the principles of tort liability to transportation 
thru an analysis of court decisions, came to several conclusions, one of 
the more important being that “the weight of authority holds the district 
not liable for injury to a child in connection with school-bus transporta- 
tion, unless a statute specifically provides for liability.” 

Joyner (7) analyzed state legislation for the purpose of determining 
what states permit or require school districts to insure their automobile 
liability risk and to what extent districts, drivers, and independent con- 
tractors are held liable for negligence. 

Shirley (16) made a survey of liability insurance in West Virginia 
during the period 1935-39 and contrasted the amounts paid in premiums 
with the amounts paid out for the adjustment of claims but came to no 
definite conclusion as to the reasonableness of the premium rates. Joyner 
(7), in a study of practices in ninety-eight school districts, found that only 
13.1 cents of each premium dollar were paid back in the form of losses. 


Transportation at Public Expense of Pupils from 
Private and Sectarian Schools 


Kearney (8) called attention to a provision of the New York constitution 
of 1938, permitting the legislature to provide for free transportation of 
children “to and from any school or institution of learning,” stated the 
point of view on this matter of the courts in certain other states, and 
concluded that “the courts are in hopeless conflict on the question. . . .” 
Punke (15) analyzed in some detail a court decision in Maryland which 
upheld the constitutionality of legislation authorizing the use of public 
funds for transporting pupils to parochial schools. This question obviously 
has implications of great concern to American education. 
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G. School Surveys 


WALTER C. REUSSER 


The progressive development of programs of public education requires 


continuous study and appraisal by the local school officials, on the one 
hand, and the periodic review and evaluation by groups of specialists 
from without the system, on the other. The school survey fulfills this latter 
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need. Often it is only when conditions are studied objectively and apprai- 
sals made by disinterested parties that true conditions are revealed which 
may be made the basis for long-time plans of improvement. 

During the past three years a number of comprehensive city and county 
surveys have been made in different parts of the country. The technics 
used were the usual ones adapted to the various conditions under which 
surveys were made. The conditions observed and recommendations made 
pointed to the greater realization of sound principles of schoolboard or- 
ganization and operation, clearer definition of the functions of the board 
and of the administrative officer, and greater clarification of the organiza- 
tion and the relationships of the personal staffs of the schools. 

In the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, survey (6) recommendations were 
made for the reorganization of the administrative staff in such a way that 
all subordinate administrative officers would be directly responsible to 
the superintendent and for the clarification of the relationships between 
the board and the professional staff. Provisions were made in the proposed 
reorganization for the position of deputy superintendent, for the reassign- 
ment of duties to the associate superintendents, for the elevation of the divi- 
sion of curriculum and instruction to a more prominent place in order 
that its work might be more completely correlated with the elementary 
and the secondary schools. This survey placed emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the principals as the heads of their schools and upon their 
responsibilities for the development of instructional programs adequate 
to meet the needs of their pupils. 

The survey of the schools of Newark, New Jersey, (5) called attention 
to the organization and work of the board of education and the relation- 
ship of that body to the professional staff. The question was raised concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the board in deciding school matters when its 
members were appointed by the mayor rather than elected by popular 
vote. Moreover, the board was dependent upon the Board of School Esti- 
mates for the approval of the budget. Recommendations were made for a 
fiscally independent board whose members would be elected by the people 
of Newark, and for the differentiation of the work of the board of educa- 
tion from that of the administrative staff. The principle of unit adminis- 
trative control with one executive officer of the board was emphasized 
and an organizational plan for the administrative and supervisory staff 
was outlined. 

The survey of the Glen Ridge, New Jersey, schools (7) defined the 
responsibilities of the board of education as follows: to represent the 
public, to legislate, to employ a superintendent, and to appraise the 
schools and their product. These functions were for the most part per- 
formed efficiently. Among the recommendations were the organization 
of a more completely unit type of administration, the elimination of 
standing committees of the board, the improvement of the program of 
interpretation of the schools, and the improvement of certain teacher and 
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pupil personnel practices in the elementary and the secondary schools. 
The organization and administration of public education in a semi- 
county unit state was illustrated in three Florida county surveys: Escambia 
County (1) in the northwestern portion; Madison County (2) in the 
north central portion; and Dade County (3) in the Miami area of the 
state. These surveys portrayed progressive development of the county 
school system as well as some of the advantages and disadvantages in- 
herent in the organizational structure and in the operation of this type 
of local unit. Altho Florida recognized the county as the local unit for 
educational organization and administration, it did not provide for a 
fully developed county-unit plan. Evidence of this is shown by the fact 
that counties were divided into taxing districts which were under the 
general supervision of three trustees elected by the property owners of 
the district. Moreover, the county superintendent who was the executive 
officer of the county board of public instruction was elected by popular 
vote. While the structure permitted overlapping of duties and functions 
of county and district officials and a lack of clearly defined lines of 
authority and responsibility, the operation of the county system as shown 
by the surveys indicated that practice was in advance of the legal pro- 
visions. All three surveys showed clearly how the details of organization 
and administration were adapted to varying conditions as found in the 
urban and rural parts of the state and recommendations were made for 
moving more and more in the direction of a strong county-unit plan. 
The public secondary schools of Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
(adjacent to Washington, D. C.), were surveyed by a committee of the 
College of Education at the University of Maryland (4). The curriculums 
of the schools were analyzed, the buildings evaluated, and the trends of 
growth and development projected. A specific program of reorganization, 
providing for an extensive building program, was recommended. 
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H. Public Relations 


WALTER C. REUSSER 


Altho public relations is a topic on which much continues to be 
written in the educational journals, most of the articles express opinions 
or describe practice in a particular school. These articles no doubt serve 
to disseminate useful information and to assist in the diffusion of many 
of the better practices, but they can hardly be classed as research. A few 
studies have appeared during the past three years which investigate 
certain phases of the field and which yield valuable results for the 
improvement of programs in school systems. 

The potential public relations value of annual reports made by divisional 
heads of the school system have not always been fully realized. Frequently, 
such reports ave included in the annual report of the superintendent and 
are all but lost in the details of that report. Armacost (1) studied high- 
school principals’ annual reports to superintendents, boards of education, 
or the public by means of questionnaires to principals, analysis of actual 
reports, and an evaluation of practice. Altho both the principals and 
the educators who judged practice considered such reports as having public 
relations value, annual reports were actually made by somewhat less than 
half of the principals who participated in the study. Both the content 
and the form of principals’ annual reports differed according to the 
purposes they were to serve; reports addressed to the superintendent or 
board were usually more detailed, whereas those addressed to the public 
were more pictorial and briefer in the descriptive material. 

A sound public relations program rests upon an intelligent understand- 
ing of public opinion and its interpretation. Educational leaders must have 
an understanding of and some skill in the use of the technics for deter- 
mining and evaluating opinion concerning the schools. Moreover, they 
must provide the enlightened leadership for the formation of an informed 
opinion in order that the progressive development of their educational 
programs may be rooted in popular support. Rope (5) reviewed the 
various methods of assessing public opinion with the conclusion that the 
opinion poll, when well-constructed and critically used, provided the best 
method for the educational administrator. He devised such a poll and used 
it in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The survey of opinion was con- 
ducted by the interview method for a carefully selected sample of persons. 

Fine (3) analyzed college publicity programs in 203 selected colleges 
by the questionnaire method. Altho the study dealt with college publicity 
it contained many implications for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The study stressed the importance of the continuous type of pub- 
licity rather than the periodic campaign type and pointed out the potential 
adult education value of a well-conceived and well-executed program of | 
newspaper publicity. 
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Important implications for the school’s public relations program were 
revealed in a study by Holy and Wenger (4) of the number of families 
with children in the public schools of Ohio. Thru an extensive sampling 
of Ohio families it was found that only about 35 percent had children in 
school. Altho no direct comparisons were made with similar percentages 
obtained for earlier years, there was evidence that this percentage had 
decreased considerably since 1900, when nearly 30 percent of the popula- 
tion of the state was included in the age group, five to eighteen years, as 
compared with 20 percent in 1940. This situation was due in part to 
the greater life expectancy and the decrease in birth-rate which tend to 
result in a greater proportion of older persons in the population. As the 
schools served a decreasing proportion of the families in the state, there 
was danger that support, both general and financial, would become more 
and more difficult. The remedies for this situation were the extension of 
the schools’ services to adults, better service to the pupils who passed 
thru the schools, long-time programs of school support, participation 
of laymen in formulation of school policies, and information of the 
citizens of the community concerning the purposes and accomplishments 
of the schools. 

Bryan (2) made a study of the implications for public relations of the 
characteristics of small schools in agricultural areas and developed a set 
of criteria to be used by the school personnel for the selection of agents, 
agencies, and technics for such programs. He found that the small rural 
community was unique in the simplicity of its social and economic organi- 
zation, the potentialities of pupils and parents as public relations agents, 
and the effectiveness of teachers in public relations because of the iritimate 
personal relations with the people of the community. Special consideration 
should be given to the community’s code of behavior and to the fact that 
most small communities are conservative. 
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I. Some Fundamental Conceptions 


JULIAN E,. BUTTERWORTH 


In the evolution of public-school leadership in the United States, we 
have, at least so far as most cities and larger villages are concerned, 
reached the stage where the executive officer of the board of education 
commonly is recognized as a well-prepared and highly-skilled individual. 
In many situations one may say that this executive is not only the leader 
of the school but, in a larger sense, of the community’s entire educational 
program; in fact, he is often the nearest approach to the social philosopher 
that the community has. 

Such a leader must be concerned with problems other than the technics 
of educational organization, administration, and supervision, essential as 
these are. He must sense the large social and educational problems that 
now exist or that seem to lie ahead and must know how to find solutions 
for them. In this, research is, of course, of great significance. 

But research has not yet seriously attacked many of these larger prob- 
lems, probably because they are so complex that the research technics 
we now have seem discouragingly inadequate. Yet progress is being 
achieved. This section, therefore, undertakes to analyze the efforts that 


have been made during this three-year period in dealing with two of these 
problems. 


Democracy in School Administration 


In order to delimit the problem, reference is made here only to democ- 
racy in the administrative activities of the professional members of the 
staff who work in the twelve grades of the public school system. The 
problem assumes more than its usual interest because of the issues that 
have been forced upon us the last few years in what appears to be a 
conflict between democracy and efficiency in government. As applied to 
school administration, McClure (12) has aptly presented the dilemma 
thus: “If I step out and take the lead as the board of education expects, 
then I am a Hitler, a dictator who is bent upon suppressing the worthy 
initiative of an earnest professional group. On the other hand, if I wait 
for suggestions to come from this same professional group, then nothing 
happens, and I know the time will come speedily when the community will 
be saying that the schools are out of date.” 

Obviously, the first step in breaking this large problem into its ele- 
ments for attack by scientific method is a definition of the concept in the 
light of the ends to be sought. Probably most of us could agree that 
democracy in educational administration should have these characteristics, 
at least: (a) It should not be considered an opportunity to influence 
policies for the purpose of satisfying a whim or a prejudice or to achieve 
some personal advantage at the expense of others. (b) The participant . 
understands the proposal under consideration and its educational impli- 
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cations. (c) The participant assumes his share of responsibility for the 
action that the group has approved even when this action is contrary 
to his own beliefs. (d) While it is a worthy objective to stimulate devel- 
opment in the ability of the teacher to comprehend more fully, thru 
participation, the educational program, the price paid should not be 
administrative inefficiency. 

From the voluminous literature on this subject, four analyses are 
selected for mention as showing more than usual insight into the meaning 
of this concept and the purposes that are involved. The Educational 
Policies Commission (16) presented six school situations (apparently 
hypothetical ones) involving different conceptions of democracy and 
pointed out their major implications. Barham (1) and Gatji (6). analyzed 
various conceptions of democracy, the former writer including those views 
held by some of our leading educational theorists. Miller (13) outlined 
a conception of the democratic state, pointed out the changing pattern 
of educational administration, and presented seven principles involved 
in democratic educational administration. 

Three questions at once arise that should be studied by means of the 
most objective technics that can be devised: (a) What types of adminis- 
trative problems may be dealt with successfully thru the cooperative 
participation of teachers and administrators? (b) In each of these prob- 
lems, what degree of participation seems desirable in the light of such 
contributing factors as the insight of the participant, his ability to make 
disinterested decisions, the necessity for efficient action, and so forth? 
(c) What methods are most effective for achieving the ends desired thru 
participation? 

Many writers have expressed judgments as to the types of administra- 
tive duties in which democracy thru participation should be sought. 
Among these are Reavis and Judd (17), Koopman, Miel, and Misner (11), 
and Holingshead (8). Williams (19), using a questionnaire, found that 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of six schools (employing 526 
teachers) checked twenty-eight administrative activities as those in which 
teachers now “cooperatively participate.” Moser (15) asked 850 teachers, 
administrators, and university specialists whether teachers should be 
given a voice in the selection of their leaders and found marked variations 
in the answers of the different groups. On the assumption that his data 
were adequately representative of opinion in the profession, he concluded 
that “. . . the emphasis should be placed on teacher participation and 
development and determination of the policies and practices of adminis- 
trative functions,” but that “participation in the determination of the 
administrative personnel must wait for a later stage in this democratic 
development.” 

In analyzing the extent of participation that is feasible or desirable, 
Barham (1) grouped the possible degrees of participation in administra- 
tion by the teacher group into five categories, beginning with absolute 
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dictatorship and ending with teacher participation to the point of includ- 
ing power and responsibility to formulate policies. Gatji (6) recognized 
that there are degrees of cooperation in educational administration and 
concluded that a cooperative program should include the following: (a) 
privilege to propose policies, (b) privilege to discuss fully all proposed 
policies, (c) privilege to decide upon policies for recommendation by a 
majority opinion, (d) privilege to criticize and appraise policies adopted. 

Research in the field of methods of achieving democracy seems not to 
have resulted in objective measures of their efficiency. Useful reports of 
experiences in seeking to democratize administration in specific situations 
have been reported by Hassard (7) for Union Township, Union County, 
New Jersey; by Holingshead (8) for the Ashland School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; by the Educational Policies Commission (16); and by Cross 
(3) for Omaha, Nebraska. Clearly, the spirit of the entire educational 
program may contribute to or fail to contribute to the development of 
democratic ideals and practices. Wahlquist (18) undertook to evaluate, 
from the point of view of their democratic implications, three types of 
school programs. He concluded that “the dominart note” in the tra- 
ditional school is authoritarianism; in the progressive school, democracy 
(or efforts, at least, to achieve that end); in the realistic school, action 
that results from putting the suggestions to the scientific test. Miller (13) 
outlined eight issues involved in the implementation of democracy in edu- 
cational administration and described their significance. 

No research in this three-year period devoted directly to an objective 
evaluation of the results of democracy in administration has been dis- 
covered but the development of evaluation technics should make it possible 
to attack this question in the immediate future. One study on a related 
problem—the effect upon the frequency of “self-assertive or self-initiated 
pupil contributions” of the activity program—by Jersild and others (10) 
suggested how evaluation methods may be used in the one outlined here. 

This problem of democracy in administration has been used to show 
how a very complex issue in educational leadership may be broken down 
into its elements, and attacked by increasingly objective methods and 
technics. That relatively little objective research has been done is no 
indictment of the opinions that have been expressed, of the analyses that 
have been made, or of the questionnaire data that have been collected. 
These are first steps in a long-time attack upon such problems. Progress 
in research on this large issue would, then, seem to involve (a) a more 
careful analysis of the ends to be sought thru democracy in education and 
a more exact definition of the concept, (b) a determination of those situa- 
tions in educational administration where participation may yield useful 
educational results, (c) an analysis of the major factors that appear to 
be involved in determining the degree of participation that should be 
employed, (d) practice and experimentation in participation, and (e) 
an evaluation, by technics already available or to be devised, of the — 
results achieved. 
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Adaptability 


Substantial progress in carrying on research in another large problem 
of educational leadership—adaptability—has been made during this three- 
year period. Mort and Cornell (14) have defined this concept “as the 
capacity of a state school system to respond to changing demands on 
public education by casting off obsolete functions and methods and taking 
on new ones.” In their study of adaptability in Pennsylvania, these authors 
(14) used nine adaptations: the public kindergarten, reorganized high 
schools, special classes for the mentally handicapped, homemaking for 
boys, adult leisure activities, integration of extracurriculum activities, 
elimination of elementary final examinations, integrated curriculums, and 
supplementary reading. By means of various technics, they studied adap- 
tations that had been made in 2 first-class, 18 second-class, 200 third- 
class, and 124 fourth-class districts. In an effort to get “a better under- 
standing of those factors and forces which have been operating in pro- 
ducing the progress which has been achieved,” such matters were studied 
as the characteristics of community life, size of district, tax leeway, wealth, 
current expenditures, the administrator, the board of education, the teach- 
ers, community groups, state agencies, and the like. They also showed 
time and geographical “diffusion patterns” for these factors. 

As a part of this large problem, Bateman (2) undertook to discover 
the factors that made for the development of the county-unit school dis- 
trict in Utah; Ebey (4), after measuring certain factors in the elementary 
schools of St. Louis, suggested ten hypotheses meriting further study; 
and Farnsworth (5), using as adaptations the library extension program of 
New York, classes for educationally exceptional children and state super- 
visory agents in the schools of Connecticut, and vocational education and 
medical inspection in the schools of Massachusetts, showed how changes 
occurred to meet new needs. 

The several studies on adaptability already made give an excellent 
illustration as to how a complex problem may be broken down into con- 
stituent problems and then, after sufficient research has been carried on, 
how the conclusions may be woven together to give a picture of the 
process in operation. 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Supervision of Instruction 


HENRY J. OTTO 
Supervision at the State Level 


Supervision OF ITS SCHOOLS by the state had its inception in the tenth 
amendment to the federal Constitution, the grants of land made for educa- 
tional purposes, and the creation of the chief state school officer, the first 
of which was provided in New York State in 1812. The increasing scope 
of state participation in the support and administration of schools has led 
to an expansion of supervisory activities by state departments of educa- 
tion. The growth of such departments and the scope and nature of their 
supervisory functions and activities were studied during 1939 by represen- 
tatives from the U. S. Office of Education and presented in a series of 
eight bulletins (8, 10, 15, 22, 26, 27, 28, 34) carrying the subtitle “Studies 
of State Departments of Education.” In making this study representatives 
from the U. S. Office of Education worked in “teams” of from two to seven 
persons; they spent several days in the state offices of the respective 
states seeking accurate and comprehensive data, gathering all available 
printed or mimeographed documents, and securing from each member 
of the department an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the compilation 
of the reports, committees of chief state school officers met in Washington 
with members of the Office of Education staff to assist in the drafting of 
plans and later in the formulation of conclusions. 

The general summary by Cook (10) of supervision of instruction as a 
function of state departments of education showed the following: (a) In 
1939 there were 381 nonvocational state supervisors and 370 vocational 
supervisors in the forty-eight states. (b) Instructional supervision was a 
well-established function of state departments thruout the country. (c) 
All states assume some (most of them significant) responsibilities in leader- 
ship, in developing a professional staff, in supplying classroom materials, 
and the like. (d) Staff members assigned to instructional supervision have 
been increasing in number. (e) The supervisory procedures followed 
are based on accepted professional standards, including those especially 
adapted to the promotion of newer teaching practices. (f) General educa- 
tional objectives as well as the supervisory procedures for realizing them 
are notably similar for the different states. (g) Especially notable is the 
progress made toward equitability in the quality of instruction offered 
within those states organized for supervision on what may be characterized 
as the state-local plan. (h) There is a promising trend toward state staff 
organization to secure coordination of functions to provide unified services 
in the instructional field. (i) There is an expansion of cooperative rela- 
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tionships between state departments of education and other state govern- 
mental agencies. (j) Inspectional functions have changed into leadership 
and promotional activities. Practically without exception state staff mem- 
bers assigned to accreditation or approval functions are discarding routine 
inspections and are basing approval upon furthering improvement in 
classroom organization and technics. Further details on state responsibili- 
ties and activities regarding supervision of instruction were presented by 
Mackintosh (27) on elementary education, by Jessen and Spanton (22) 
for secondary education, by Martens (28) on the education of exceptional 
children, by Caliver (8) on education of Negroes, by Gaumnitz and Stanton 
(15) on the education of out-of-school youth and adults, by Lombard (26) 
on parent education, and by Rogers (34) on health and physical education. 

Four other studies dealt with selected phases of supervision at the state 
level. Alexander (2) developed a set of four criteria which were considered 
essential characteristics of the leadership service function of state depart- 
ments of education and then applied these criteria to the program and 
activities of the state education departments in Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Virginia during 1938-39. 

A study of staffs and salaries of state departments of education in 
1939-40 (3) showed that (a) the median size of staff, including both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional workers, was forty-six in 1940 as compared 
to twenty-eight in 1930, (b) the median salary of the chief state school 
officer was $5000 for all states, $4800 for states where he is elected, $7750 
for states where he is appointed by the governor, and $5000 for states 
where he is appointed by the state board of education, and (c) of the forty- 
nine state superintendents and commissioners (Wyoming has both), thirty- 
two are elected by popular vote; eight, appointed by the governors; nine, 
appointed by the state boards of education. 

State supervision of instruction, as exercised thru the selection of text- 
books, was studied by Lange (25) and Roberts (33). Altho the two studies 
differ in a few minor details, the major findings of both of them may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Twenty-four states provide statewide uni- 
formity, eleven of them providing a high degree of control which permits 
local districts little or no option while thirteen states give local districts 
varying degrees of local option. (b) Six of the twenty-four states permit- 
ting local jurisdiction over textbook selection have prescribed the county 
as the uniform unit. (c) Thirty states require that textbooks be provided 
free to pupils in all or some of the grade levels in the public schools 
whereas seventeen additional states permit the expenditure of school funds 
for providing free textbooks. (d) Eleven states follow the practice of mak- 
ing the state the purchasing agent for free textbooks. Recent trends in 
legislation relating to textbook selection were noted by Roberts as (a) 
a tendency to shorten the prescribed period for which adoptions are made, 
or to leave the matter to the discretion of some designated agency, with a 
view to making the adoption period bear a closer relationship to the . 
average expected life of the books adopted; (b) an increasing tendency to 
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assure, by statute, adequate professional participation in evaluating, recom: 
mending, selecting, and prescribing textbooks; (c) provision for closer 
tie-up among agencies responsible for course of study and curriculum 
planning, selection and adoption, and distribution and use of textbooks; 
(d) accompanying new provisions for professional participation in selec- 
tion, there is a tendency to abolish special lay textbook commissions and 
delegate to state boards of education or state purchasing agencies legal 
authority for actually making the adoptions; and (e) a slight tendency 
toward provision of state-approved multiple lists from which local units 
make choices. 


Supervisory Needs of Teachers and Principals 


Hodges and Pauly (19) directed a questionnaire to elementary-school 
principals to obtain from them a list of the problems in administration 
and supervision actually met by them “on the job.” Inlow (20) summa- 
rized the problems of beginning teachers as noted by college faculty mem- 
bers while visiting the schools taught by beginning teachers who had 
graduated from college in June 1940. Hill (18) secured reports from 70 
graduates of a teachers college regarding their most difficult instructional 
problems, while Davis (12) requested teachers in Colorado to describe in 
written statements the “problems which occur again and again in your 
own work.” Neeley (31) studied the out-of-school interests of 91 rural 
teachers in California as recorded by 23 supervisors to determine uses 
which the supervisors could make of these activities in their supervisory 
efforts. Pierce (32) analyzed the diaries of 187 teachers to determine the 
extent of differentiation in the activities of teachers in graded and in one- 
and two-teacher schools in New York State with a view to determining any 
needed differentiation in training. 


Teacher Rating by Pupils 


Jersild (21) asked 117 women and 20 men graduate students to look 
back upon their years in the elementary school and to describe the qualities 
of teachers they “liked best” and “disliked most.” Written and oral reports 
on the same question were obtained from 526 elementary- and high-school 
pupils who described the “liked best” teacher and 373 pupils who de- 
scribed the “disliked most” teacher. The categories of findings are similar 
to those reported in earlier studies, with the following chief differences: 
(a) Adults, in appraising their childhood teachers, tend to judge these 
teachers in terms of qualities deemed desirable in human beings in any 
walk of life. (b) Children phrase their comments in terms of specific fea- 
tures of the teacher’s performance as the head of a class. (c) Older children 
placed considerably more emphasis on characteristics relating to “per- 
formance as a teacher” than did the younger pupils. 

A comparison of the opinions of 3 administrators and 1588 high-school 
pupils on the characteristics of superior teachers was reported by Albert 
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(1). The author concluded that (a) pupil rating of teachers is reliable, 
valid, practical, and inexpensive, (b) teachers can be benefited by pupil 
rating, (c) pupils are sufficiently consistent in the rating of teachers for 
the results to be meaningful, (d) administrators cannot agree upon the 
characteristics of the superior teacher, (e) administrators know little of 
what pupils think of their teachers, and (f) teachers know more accurately 
than administrators what pupils think of teachers. 

Eighty-six teachers in sixteen school systems accepted Bryan’s invitation 
to participate in an evaluation of student reactions to their teachers. The 
procedure (5) required each of the eighty-six teachers to request all stu- 
dents in two different classes to fill out an evaluation form at the close of 
the school year 1939-40 and again at the close of each semester during 
1940-41. Each participating teacher was also asked to reply to a question- 
naire (6) at the close of each of the two school years, the questionnaire 
consisting of thirty-nine items grouped into six categories, all of them 
dealing with aspects of the teaching-learning situation and teacher-pupil 
relations. The questionnaire to teachers was designed to get teacher judg- 
ment on the importance of pupil reactions to teachers. In the article dealing 
with the reliability, validity, and needfulness of student reactions (7), 
Bryan showed that (a) students show a high degree of agreement among 
themselves in their reactions to their teachers when one-half of the class 
is compared with the other half, (b) different groups taught by the same 
teacher show much agreement, (c) teachers received higher ratings in sub- 
jects representing their special fields, (d) most teachers cannot adequately 
“sense” the reactions of their students and therefore need a written pro- 
cedure, and (e) the majority of teachers favor written technics for getting 
student reactions. 


Evaluation of Supervision and Technics 
of In-Service Education 


Kinhart (23) conducted a controlled experiment to evaluate the effect 
of supervision on high-school English and drew the following conclusions: 
(a) The comparisons of the groups showed conclusively the superiority 
in attainment of pupils whose teachers received supervision over those 
whose teachers were not supervised; all six sections that were taught by 
supervised teachers made a greater final gain in educational age than any 
of the six sections taught by unsupervised teachers. (b) On the basis of 
teachers’ marks, there were no statistically significant differences between 
the groups. (c) Supervision was shown to be of value to both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers alt» there was no evidence to show whether 
supervision was most effective for experienced or inexperienced teachers. 

Several studies dealt with evaluation of various technics used in the 
in-service education of teachers. The most extensive of these was con- 
ducted by the subcommittee on in-service education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The initial step in this . 
study was the preparation of a set of criteria for evaluating in-service 
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education technics (40). The second step consisted of sending a question- 
naire to 325 secondary schools (members of the Association) in which 
one of the questions asked schools to list the technics they had found 
most promising for promoting the growth of teachers in service, the replies 
to have been arrived at cooperatively by teachers and principals. In sum- 
-~marizing this portion of the study Weber (42) concluded (a) the most 
frequently mentioned promising technics are cooperative in character, (b) 
teacher participation in planning and action appears to be regarded as 
much more valuable than classroom visitation, personal conferences, 
issuing bulletins, or requiring teachers to attend summer school, (c) the 
most frequently mentioned promising technics are those which result from 
teacher initiative and teacher planning, and (d) participation in statewide 
or nationwide programs of curriculum study and arranging for physical 
situations conducive to staff reading appear to be valuable devices. 

Another phase of the North Central Association study, reported by 
Weber and Garfield (41), dealt with in-service education practices in 
Illinois high schools having less than 15 teachers. Questionnaires received 
from 14] teachers showed that more than half of them reacted favorably 
to the majority of technics then in use. When asked to name the procedures 
which they believed to be most effective, the most frequently occurring 
replies showed that (a) they wanted more participation in planning, (b) 
they wanted a professional library made available, and (c) the remainder 
of the items had to do primarily with administrative matters. In another 
article Weber (44) compared the reactions of teachers toward in-service 
education in two groups of schools using distinctly different types of 
technics. In Group I the pattern of technics was distinctly cooperative 
in character whereas in Group II the pattern of technics was distinctly 
principal-centered, supervisory, and individualistic if not paternalistic. 
There were 26 schools in Group I and 31 in Group II. On the 35 items in 
the checklist the ratio of percent of teachers in Group I to percent of 
teachers in Group II who think their respective programs of in-service 
education fulfil the criteria of effectiveness exceeded 2:00 to 1:00. 

In his general summary of the entire study Weber concluded (43: 287), 
“In-service education of teachers in the secondary schools of the North 
Central Association, as judged by the reports from the selected sample, 
is in a confused, perplexing, but promising state of flux. The modal prac- 
tice in the secondary schools is traditional, supervisory, inspectorial, and 
individualistic, but administrators, teachers, supervisors, and department 
heads agree that the modal practices do not represent the most promising 
practices.” 

McClure (30) reported in nonstatistical terms the results of an informal 
study whereby teachers in Tacoma, Washington, rated their principals 
on professional activities and personal qualities; professional loyalty 
stood highest in the list of items named. Mathewson (29) reported a por- 
tion of the findings of his study of the supervisory needs of secondary- 
school science teachers and ways for meeting these needs. . 
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Methods of noting and evaluating classroom practices have always been 
major concerns of supervisors. From an analysis of literature Krouse (24) 
prepared a survey sheet for noting and evaluating modern and progressive 
classroom practices. Conaan (9) made a follow-up study of 302 pupils 
who graduated from the eighth grade in June 1940, from 122 schools in 
Sauk County, Wisconsin. 

In the field of rural-school improvement, Darlington’s study of rural- 
school and teacher needs resulted in the publication by Darlington and 
Skudler (11) of a teacher’s guide for the self-evaluation and in-service 
education of elementary teachers. 


Administrative Aspects of Supervision 


Data gathered by the Educational Research Service in 1939-40 from 
262 cities of 2500 and over population showed (4) much lack of uni- 
formity in supervisory organizations. Comparison with similar data 
gathered in 1929-30 showed (a) an increase in the number of positions 
classified as directors of divisions or directors of instruction, (b) the 
decrease in number of supervisors which occurred during the depression 
years has been checked somewhat, (c) the responsibility for most of the 
direct supervision continues to lie with building principals and special 
supervisors, altho there had been an increase in the number of general 
supervisors, (d) the nun:b<< of elementary-school principals and the 
number of special s~ervisors had declined and the number of high-school 
principals had increased during the decade, and (e) two-thirds of the 
school systems had (in 1940) directors of instruction. Further light was 
cast upon the problem of allocation of supervisory responsibilities by 
Geyer (16), who studied the administrative and supervisory duties of 
forty-six teaching-principals in small elementary schools and by Edwards 
(13) who reported in considerable detail the nature of a supervisory pro- 
gram carried out over a period of four years with rural teachers in Stafford 
County, Kansas. 

Stoops reported two studies dealing with administrative aspects of super- 
vision. In one of these studies (38) three major supervisory services at 
the secondary level in 93 cities with a population of 100,000 and over 
were investigated (a) to survey current supervisory practices, (b) to 
evaluate the practices by means of mutual harmonization with authorita- 
tive literature, and (c) to recommend an effective plan for organizing 
and administering supervisory practices in large city school systems. The 
second study (39) endeavored to determine (a) means of motivation, (b) 
devices to be used, and (c) personnel to participate in the program of 
in-service growth of teachers. Questionnaires were received from 56 cities 
with populations of 100,000 and over, 81 percent of which offered profes- 
sional rewards, 51 percent offered monetary rewards, and each city used 
several of sixteen different technics for promoting teacher development. 
By the use of ten trained interviewers, Shannon (37) obtained lists of pro- 
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cedures used by 130 city and county superintendents and township prin- 
cipals in selecting the best and the poorest teachers they had ever recom- 
mended for appointment to their respective schoolboards. The most fre- 
quently used procedures were about equally fruitful in procuring “best” 
and “worst” teachers. Gore (17) conducted an extensive study (a) to 
provide a picture of the present status of Negro teachers and of the super- 
visory practices and teacher-education facilities available to them in Ten- 
nessee, (b) to evaluate these in the light of present standards and expert 
opinion, and (c) to present a constructive state program for the improve- 
ment of Negro teachers in service. 


Trends in Supervision 


The research studies in the field of supervision which have been re- 
viewed, as well as the general literature, indicate clearly the transition 
stage in which supervision finds itself. The organization and the procedures 
of supervision which formerly characterized it as mechanical, inspectional, 
and dictatorial, are giving way to viewpoints and methods which place 
emphasis upon cooperation, democratic procedures, and genuine leader- 
ship in the in-service professional development of teachers. Shannon’s 
analysis (36) of all articles on supervision of instruction and democracy 
in school administration, listed in the Educational Index from January 
1929 to February 1941, showed a decrease in the number as well as in the 
proportion of articles on supervision and a slight increase in the number 
of articles on democracy in school administration. Rorer’s timely analysis 
(35) of the principles of supervision as found in professional literature 
in order to determine which of these principles are in harmony with a 
democratic philosophy of education gave further evidence of the trend 
toward the cooperative method. Farnsworth (14) presented a revealing 
picture of the ways whereby changes took place in the state’s part in the 
supervision of instruction in Connecticut. 

The transition stage in which supervision is found at the present time 
calls for new patterns of organization, new viewpoints and philosophies, 
and new technics, some of which are emerging and are already being 
experimented with and evaluated; others await creation. The whole prob- 
lem, however, calls for a reorientation of research in accordance with the 
basic philosophy and hypotheses which are inherent in the democratic, 
cooperative approach to the professional development of teachers in serv- 
ice and the progressive improvement of school programs in a culture being 
jarred by World War II. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Organization and Administration of 
the State School System 


S. M. BROWNELL 


Review of Previous Research 


Researcu on THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM was not reviewed as a separate 
section in the cycle for the REviEw preceding this. However, several recent 
sources review the major research and developments of state organization 
and administration to 1940. Coxe’s brief review (13) may well be supple- 
mented by the more extensive treatments such as Moehlman’s (24), which 
is comprehensive and primarily administrative in emphasis; Mort and 
Reusser’s (27), that primarily deals with the financial aspects of the state 
and education; Reavis and Judd’s (30), that concentrates on the teacher’s 
interests in the state and education; and Hamilton and Mort’s (21) treat- 
ment of the legal phases of state organization and administration. All 
these emphasized that education is a state function, for which the local 
management is usually delegated in large part by constitution or statute 
to locally selected school officers. They pointed out the variation between 


states in administrative organization, the common problems of conflict 
between state and local authority, the tendency toward greater emphasis 
on the duties and responsibilities of the state department of education, 
and the increased pressure for or provision of state support for education. 


Current Research 


Outstanding during the period under review is the series of studies of 
state departments of education by the U. S. Office of Education (43). Data 
for this series of monographs were derived from documentary sources 
and personal interviews with state educational officials. More than twenty 
representatives of the Office of Education produced the bulletins. Admin- 
istrative organization, financing of schools, and types of services were con- 
sidered from their historical development, their status described, and their 
problems presented. State by state, and for the states generally, the mono- 
graphs present a wealth of information about education in the forty-eight 
states not hitherto available or organized for school officials and students 
of education. Alexander’s study (1) of the historical development of the 
leadership service function of state departments, with an intensive study 
of Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia, as three distinctive types of leader- 
ship, both supplemented and confirmed evidence presented in the mono- 
graphs. 

The chief subjects of investigation and report of research of state edu- 
cational systems, outside of the U. S. Office of Education studies, were in 
the areas of finance, reorganization of school districts, state higher edu- 
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cation, and how changes take place in state school systems. However, since 
finance is covered in another issue of the Review and since reorganization 
and higher education are covered in other chapters of this issue, they are 
not here reviewed. Other studies dealt with particular functions, services, 
relationships, or conditions of the state school system. There were numer- 
ous service publications by state departr «nts, many of which are the 
result of research activity, altho reported for an audience interested pri- 
marily in conclusions, recommendations, or suggestions. They are there- 
fore considered separately. 


Personnel, Pupils, and Parents 


Studies of the teaching personnel on a statewide basis were those of 
Gore (17), who, by a questionnaire study, found that there had been steady 
improvement in the in-service professional improvement of Negro teachers 
in the state of Tennessee, altho there was a general inadequacy in their 
preparation both actually and in comparison with white teachers; of the 
NEA Research Division (29) which presented in charts, tables, and de- 
scriptions the financial, membership status, and organizational procedures 
of teacher retirement plans in states; and of Smith and Scott (34) who 
assembled the legal material relating to the development of teacher tenure 
in Indiana. 

Smith and Scott (32, 33) likewise derived from the laws and judicial 
opinions of Indiana courts the legal relationships of parents and pupils 
to the public schools in respect to such things as attendance, textbooks, 
health supervision, transportation, and race segregation. 


State Department Research Studies 


The function of the research department in the state office of education, 
types of research done or to be done by it, and the organization for such 
a department as set forth by Coxe (12) provides a good background for 
state officers desiring to organize or reorganize such service. It serves also 
to indicate in part why there are few studies issued as “orthodox” research 
reports. The few which have been issued during the past three years have 
significance beyond the state borders in the data contained and in the 
treatment of the data. Pennsylvania issued two studies, one (18) of age- 
grade progress conditions of all pupils in the state. Data are so organized 
as to reveal the situation of over- and under-ageness by classes of districts 
and those with annual and semiannual promotions. One wishes that the 
analysis had given attention also to the spread of ages in groups as well 
as to the analysis of central tendencies. The other study (19) presented 
an analysis of traffic accidents for the state and thus provides basic infor- 
mation for those engaged in safety education. Connecticut (11), thru an 
analysis of questionnaire replies, answered a series of questions on trans- 
portation problems confronting school officials. It also issued reports 
of two other questionnaire studies. One (5) was conducted by the A.A.U.W. 
of the state and analyzed the composition, organization, and activities 
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of schoolboards in the state. The other (6) portrayed guidance practices 
in the state, primarily as to their organization and administration. 


Service Publications by State Departments 


State departments, as service agencies, have placed more emphasis upon 
publications which compile data, report what is being done by schools, 
interpret research, or recommend procedures than in reporting research 
conducted by state department staff members. While only a few repre- 
sentative examples are noted here, these reports do contain data which 
the professional research worker may frequently use. They reveal prob- 
lems which are in need of careful investigation and in general are examples 
of attempts at bridging the gap between theoretical or laboratory investi- 
gations and field conditions. 

Among these publications of the past three years there have been a 
number of handbooks and bulletins dealing with problems of organization 
and administration as related to the state department. Examples are those 
to explain to the public and to school officials the functions and activities 
of the state department (8, 40); to aid schoolboard members in under- 
standing their duties (4, 15, 16); Virginia’s handbook to parents to 
explain the curriculum program (20); and Connecticut committee reports 
to aid in remolding curriculum policies in health (7, 10). Standards for 
school buildings (9); recommended practices developed by representa- 
tives of several southern states on state and local financing of schools 
(35), transportation (36), supply management (37), school standards 
(38), the administration of state curriculum programs (39), and problems 


of teacher personnel (41); and surveys of schools (25) are other such 
publications. 


State School Surveys 


The survey reports of the Maryland school system (23), a reexamination 
of the state’s educational system, is a fairly typical survey report. It recom- 
mends in general the continuation of the same organizational pattern, 
whereas in the Rhode Island survey (28) it is recommended that the state 
board of education be reorganized to become a policy group, and that 
certain added functions which are now locally supported and controlled 
be centered in the state. The Nebraska survey report (42), based upon 
fact-finding committee studies of volunteer committees, is a summary 
statement of the findings and recommendations, without providing the 
supporting data. 


How Change Takes Place 


One of the limitations of status research studies is their likelihood of 
ignoring what has taken place and the reasons for the existing conditions. 
Studies showing prior conditions or why conditions exist tend to aid in 
giving proper perspective to current findings. The study of Richey (31), 
showing state school conditions of the pre-Civil War period, is such a 
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study. Perhaps those who see so clearly the defects of presentday state 
school systems could view with more pride and less alarm the vitality 
of local and state operation of schools by noting from the perspective 
of this study the changes that have come about in the past decades. Mort 
and Cornell (26), using a variety of technics, sought to discover by study- 
ing a single state what changes were brought about in schools and how 
they were accomplished. Farnsworth (14) studied intensively the growth 
and development of five educational services on a statewide basis. From 
legislative and school documents he derived data from which schematic 
figures were drawn to show movements which preceded and influenced 
the introduction and development of the services studied. Bateman (3) 
and Alford (2) likewise sought to discover how reorganization was brought 
about or what hampered change. Another study whose major emphasis is 
upon why and how present conditions developed as they did in state 
school systems is the historical study of Mahoney (22), who sought 
clues to present relationships and attitudes by a study of the relation 
of the state to religious education in early New York. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Federal Government and Education 


S. M. BROWNELL 


Tue STAFF REPORTS of the Advisory Committee on Education (1, 2), 
issued during the period just prior to that covered by this issue of the 
REVIEW, provided a wealth of evidence concerning the federal govern- 
ment and education and piled up data upon which were built the recom- 
mendations for direct federal aid to remedy the inadequacies and inequities 
set forth. There is no such a series of investigations in this three-year 
span, altho some of the findings have been confirmed and others challenged 
by new studies. 

One who wishes orientation and research background in the field will 
want to start with the section on “Federal Relations to Education” (9) in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. This summarizes the problems 
and findings of research in the field to 1940. Three other sources, altho 
textbooks, which reflect somewhat the bias of their authors, have appeared 
and deserve listing as being especially valuable reviews of the adminis- 
trative and fiscal problems and research findings. Moehlman (26) con- 
sidered the past, present, and future of federal relations to education from 
an administrative point of view; Mort and Reusser (27) comprehensively 
dealt with the fiscal problems; Reavis and Judd (35) reviewed the prob- 
lems and activities of the federal government in education as related to 
the teacher. A further study, bringing up to date its position and its data 


on the need for federal aid to schools, was presented by the National 
Education Association (30). 


Federal Activities in Education in Other Countries 


Perspective is gained on federal relations to education in the United 
States thru studies of other countries. Cramer (18) revealed the problems 
and actions of Roman rulers in controlling higher education during the 
period from Diocletian to Justinian. Aside from the information his study 
provided in disclosing the persistence of attempts at government control 
without direct government financing, an interest of the government in 
training of competent leadership, and the struggle by teachers and students 
for freedom from types of control, the report might well be read and emu- 
lated by those who propose to write reports of historical research. 

There are several documents providing contemporary material con- 
cerning the relations of other national governments to education. Miller 
(24) provided a careful survey based upon documentary evidence, con- 
ference with educational leaders, and personal service in Canada over a 
number of years. In the chapters on “Land Grants in Aid of Education,” 
“National Defense and Education,” “Vocational Education,” and “Volun- 
tary Educational Organizations” the problems and solutions suggested 
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indicate close parallelism to problems and procedures in the United States. 
The chapter on “Rights and Privileges of Religious Minorities” delineates 
conflicts and their resolutions quite dissimilar to those in the United 
States because of the development in Canada of the church schools and 
common schools as parallel systems which receive tax support. 

The 1940 Yearbook of Education (40), which, in general, is a compila- 
tion from many contributors, was devoted to education in Great Britain, 
the Dominions, India, the Colonies, the United States, and Europe. Por- 
tions which bear on national relations to education are in part descriptive, 
altho there is a 32-page factual report on School Population and Costs 
of Higher Education, a 43-page critical review of the Spens report, and 
the report of a historical study on The State and Religious Education 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Kandel (23) collected a series of articles 
which give an overview of the relationship and activities of Latin-American 
national relationships to education and reveal the common problems of 
educational need, inadequate financial support, and other problems in 
all these countries. Gallardo (21) showed the tendency of Puerto Rican 
legislation to strengthen the powers and duties of the commissioner of 
education, and Punke (33) portrayed the high degree of structural cen- 
tralization in the Mexican government as it relates to education. He was 
careful to provide evidence, however, of practice which displays the gap 
between legal provisions and actual operation of centralized control. 

The relationship of the national government to workers’ education was 
studied by Coit (17) chiefly by personal investigation and thru docu- 
mentary evidence from Denmark, Sweden, and England. Procedures were 
reported from these countries for the granting of public funds and their 
use. Chapter VIII related the findings to the United States situation and 
indicated that the Scandinavian practices of extensive public support can- 
not be made a pattern for the United States. It concluded that experimenta- 
tion and testing in the adaptation of legislation to the needs of workers’ 
groups should grow out of assumption of responsibility for an educational 
program by a strengthened labor movement which develops its skill and 
understanding in working with public authorities for use of public assist- 
ance in building an effective program of workers’ education. 


Appraisal of Governmental Activities in Education 


Much of the research dealing with federal activities in and relationships 
to education during 1940-42 was in the nature of appraisals. Reid (36) 
studied the problems of education in the territories and outlying possessions 
of the United States, and reported more extensively and in detail than 
the staff study of the Advisory Committee (1, 2), which was largely a 
description of educational conditions. On the premise that territorial par- 
ticipation in the control and administration of education should be an 
essential part of the policy of the federal government, and that education 
should consider as basic the indigenous cultures, the educational systems 
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were reviewed historically and currently. A wealth of data, carefully 
documented for each system, characterized the study. In findings and 
recommendations it is typical of most current educational surveys in 
revealing inadequacies of support, insufficiency of trained personnel, lack 
of agreement on objectives by educational leaders, and lack of curriculum 
adaptation to needs of pupils. These varied in seriousness in the separate 
systems. It likewise set forth the essentiality of developing an educational 
organization indigenous to the conditions in each territory, of placing in 
charge of education persons who were professionally trained, and of 
establishing a policy-making body in the federal government responsible 
for guidance in the administration of education in all the territories and 
outlying possessions. This last recommendation seems not entirely con- 
sistent with the desire for indigenous systems. 

Appraisal of features of federal emergency programs was found in 
Clark’s interview (16)—dquestionnaire study of the Rhode Island WPA 
education project. He concluded that the program not only justified its 
cost financially, but provided social benefits that might properly be 
continued for the underprivileged. Baurer (7), by use of control group 
technic, found negative results in use of mechanical aptitude tests as selec- 
tors in organizing in the CCC prevocational trade experience classes. 
Scully and Mahoney (39) studied reading ability in CCC camps thru use 
of standardized reading tests in order to aid in organizing suitable instruc- 
tion. They discovered, in general, low reading abilities, which imposed 
obvious limitations upon the instructional procedures that might be used. 
Nelson (32) used opinionnaires and scales to test the conservative-radical 
attitude of NYA aided college students as compared with non NYA stu- 
dents. The study used a control group technic. While the NYA group was 
slightly more conservative in general than the other group on the attitudes 
tested, the similarities of the two groups are of far greater significance than 
the differences. 

Appraisal of a somewhat different nature was the public opinion poll 
(31), dealing among other things with the attitude of citizens toward 
federal participation in the support of education. It showed that one-half 
of the public, who indicated a belief that some states were unable to 
finance an adequate program, would generally approve federal aid to 
overcome this condition even at the expense of higher taxes. 

Among the several studies in the field of school law Ballard (6), using 
statutes, precedent, judicial opinion, and historical evidence, derived fac- 
tors indicating limitations on federal control of education. Chambers (11, 
12) and Punke (34) reviewed court cases dealing with federal aid for 
school projects and found that the courts generally upheld the legality 
of federal grants and the procedures by which they were granted. Cham- 
bers (11) and Fuller (20) showed the tendency toward the elimination 
of tax immunity of schools as far as certain activities are concerned, 
but also pointed out the offsetting benefits to schools thru the elimination 
of judicial barriers which have hitherto prevented reciprocal taxation. 
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Forkner (19) found the allotment of federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion (some $21,000,000) quite inadequate in terms of need or ability. 
Richards (38) made an evaluation of federal aid for school building con- 
struction and proposed a plan to equalize capital expenditures among the 
states, based upon ability of the state. Witkowiak (46), in his study of 
supreme court decisions, found that the limitations of the federal govern- 
ment over states were generally to protect private education from undue 
interference by the state, to protect contractual rights of teachers, and to 
see that all states respect the rights of all citizens, regardless of color or 
race, in extending educational opportunities. 

There were two studies that sought to find out what happened to edu- 
cational expenditures during the depression as related to federal aid. 
Thornton (44), by analyzing federal appropriations, discovered that no 
aspect of education federally aided before 1929 was deprived of aid dur- 
ing the depression period, that nearly every type of education received 
greater amounts of federal aid during the period, and that for the first 
time federal aid was granted to the general program of education. Chis- 
holm (14), seeking to discover whether federal relief and subsidies to 
states generally acted as an indirect aid to education, concluded that there 
is some evidence of some aid, but that the evidence is inconclusive. He then 
used the “Model Tax Plan” approach to show that any indirect aid was 
quite insufficient to meet educational needs. 


Need for National Participation in Education 


A number of studies reinforced in general the studies of the President’s 
Advisory Committee in demonstrating inadequacies or inequalities of 
education in the United States and the growing participation of the federal 
government in educational activities. Miller (25), using factor analysis 
technic in developing an index of financial ability, and census figures of 
children five to seventeen as evidence of educational need, advanced a new 
formula for calculating the relative ability of states to finance public edu- 
cation. He justified the formula as an improvement over formulas previ- 
ously proposed in that the different phases of economic life are more 
completely recognized and the basis for weighting items is more objective. 
An application of his formula confirms previous studies in showing a wide 
range in ability of states to finance an educational program, and in the 
general placement on the scale of most able and least able states. The 
extent of ability of some states, however, is not in agreement with previous 
studies. In his conclusions Miller pointed out the large proportion of chil- 
dren in the least able states and noted the danger that future generations 
may have a majority of poorly educated citizens unless some financial aid 
is provided for the less able states. 

Stoker (41) traced the history of subsidy for rural education thru 
federal relief programs, vocational education, and agricultural extension 
in relation to the Harrison-Thomas Bill. He concluded that federal subsi- 
dies had not equalized the educational opportunities for rural areas and 
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that the propgsed bill would be a step in the direction of meeting rural 
needs. 

Quite a different approach to a national participation in education, 
but not by the federal government, was proposed in the study of Stratford 
(42). By using historical evidence, analysis of state constitutions, statutes, 
certification requirements, and local policies and practices concerning the 
employment of teachers, he demonstrated the restrictions on interstate 
movement of teachers and concluded that a National Board of Examiners, 
controlled professionally rather than by the federal government, is prob- 
ably the best way to break down present undesirable restrictions to inter- 
state movement of teachers. 


Educational Activities of the Federal Government 


There appears no comprehensive compilation which includes basic data 
on federal activities in education. One method of locating the number and 
extent of federal educational activities is thru federal appropriations 
which Covert (45) collected for regularly recurring federal appropria- 
tions for education by states and also for emergency funds allocated to 
education, with the bases and agencies for their administration. Other 
collections of data disclosing federal educational activities were those of 
Cartwright (10) and Worman (47), which indicated the extent of federal 
activities in adult and recreational education, and of Chambers (13), who 
included among descriptions of youth serving organizations 4H Clubs 
and Future Farmers, but not the NYA or the CCC. 

More detailed consideration of specifically federally supported educa- 
tional activities was provided by the Educational Policies Commission 
review of the CCC, NYA, and the public schools (28) and John’s (22) 
description of the FHA training program for its employees. 


Syntheses of Research Findings 


Several reports appeared during 1940-42 which were not issued as 
research studies, but may be classed as syntheses of research. Studies of 
the American Youth Commission (3, 4, 8, 13, 48) and of the Educational 
Policies Commission (28, 29) probed the educational activities of the 
federal government and the educational needs of youth and adults in rela- 
tion to federal responsibility. These documents set forth conclusions and 
recommended specific action or general programs and are important in 
the relationships which they establish between isolated studies and be- 
tween educational theories and practice. In considering them from the 
standpoint of research, however, they were generally insufficiently docu- 
mented for one to know the extent to which conclusions were based upon 
careful research or upon the bias of the writers or group issuing the report. 


Bases for Further Research 


As research continues that deals with the federal government and edu- . 
cation, assumptions concerning the desirability or undesirability of cen- 
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tralization will continue to color the problems studied and the conclusions 
drawn from evidence. Furthermore, hypotheses concerning governmental 
relationships will influence and perhaps stimulate inquiries concerning 
existing or proposed federal educational activities. Studenski (44), by 
searching the writings of foreign and American political scientists, made 
available the purported merits of local control and the shortcomings of 
excessive decentralization. He did the same for central control, and then 
summarized his findings, which in the main are these: 


1. Theoretically the issue between central vs. local control is between the extremes 
of either. In practice it is usually limited to the extent to which certain functions 
should be centralized or decentralized in specific situations. 

2. Most public services are of concern to local, state, and national governmental 
units; only a few to one level of government alone. 

3. Except for foreign affairs, national defense and foreign trade shared control by 
governmental units (national, state, and local) is generally advisable by: 

(a) Independent authority over different spheres of the same function, or 

(b) Supervision by the central government over local operations, or 

(c) Joint and cooperative management. 

4. Advantages of well-conceived central and local control differ from and complement 
one another while the evils of extreme centralization or decentralization are equally 
serious. 

5. National interest is best served by a fair balance that will secure the advantages 
of both and avoid the disadvantages of each. 


Cillié (15) approached the problem of determining the merits and 
demerits of centralization by seeing how it worked in practice. In order 
to test Mort’s hypothesis of educational adaptation he used an instrument 
for measuring educational adaptability in public school systems in two 
matched groups of communities, one having a decentralized and the other 
a centralized form of educational administration. He found that some 
adaptations prosper best under centralized, some best under decentralized 
administration, and that some prosper independently of centralization. 

Two other reports which may aid the researcher in seeing or formulating 
problems for investigation are Ascher’s statement (5) of hypotheses con- 
cerning governmental relationships which need to be proved or disproved, 
and Reller’s (37) listing of reasons for centra' control with strengths and 
weaknesses advanced for different methods of administrative control. 
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CHAPTER V 
Higher Education 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL and FATHER ALCUIN W. TASCH 


Sources of Statistical Information 


Tae sraxvarp REFERENCE for statistics on higher education is the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (3, 31). Unfortunately the Biennial Survey is now getting farther and 
farther behind in its date of publication, the latest bulletin available at 
this writing being that presenting data for 1937-38. Data for Canadian 
institutions of higher education are published by the Educational Statistics 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (47). 

Enrolment data for 1939-40, and estimates for 1941-42 and 1942-43 
based on incomplete returns, have been published by the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education in Education for Victory (19). These statistics 
indicate that enrolments of higher institutions reached a peak of 1,493,203 
in 1939-40, and then decreased to 1,209,150 in 1942-43. The staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education (17) has also published an analysis of the census 
of 1940 which shows that 10 percent of the population of this country 
over twenty-five years of age have had some college training and 4.6 per- 
cent are college graduates. 

The most nearly up-to-the-minute statistics on college enrolments are 
those published each year in a December number of School and Society 
by Walters (59, 60, 61). These statistics cover enrolment reports from a 
large number of institutions as of the opening of the autumn term of the 
then current year. Altho the returns are incomplete, the sampling appears 
to be adequate and the trends established are reliable. The report for the 
autumn of 1940 indicated a small increase over the preceding year’s enrol- 
ment, while successive decreases of 9 percent and 9.5 percent were reported 
for 1941 and 1942. Statistics of a similar sort for junior colleges, presented 
each year in a February or March number of School and Society by Eells 
(22, 23, 24), indicate continued increases in junior-college enrolments 
up to 1942. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars publishes each year 
a valuable report by Kerr (33, 34, 35) on enrolments and degrees con- 
ferred by its member institutions. In 1940 the Association (36) published 
a ten-year summary of trends in enrolments and degrees covering 326 
institutions. Between 1929-30 and 1938-39 the number of degrees granted 
increased 36.27 percent, while enrolments increased 24.51 percent. Especi- 
ally striking has been the increase in number of master’s degrees granted. 

Two standard works of reference on institutions of higher education 
deserve mention for their excellent arrays of statistical information as well 
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as for their detailed descriptions of individual institutions. Marsh’s Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges (2) deals with the degree-granting institu- 
tions; Eells’s American Junior Colleges (20) deals with the junior colleges. 

Studies have been reported dealing with recent enrolment trends in 
various curriculums in two different states. Boyd (5) reported for Ken- 
tucky that October 1 enrolments showed a loss from 1941 to 1942 in all 
curriculums except medicine, dentistry, and theology. Miller and Brooks 
(44, 45), reporting for New York over a five-year period ending in 1941 
and then for the one-year period ending in 1942, found trends similar to 
those reported by Boyd for Kentucky, altho New York also showed in- 
creased enrolments in nursing and home economics curriculum. 

Wellck (62) reported significantly positive correlations between the 
enrolment of institutions and the population of the counties in which 
they are located. The correlation for 115 privately controlled co-educa- 
tional colleges was +- .67 + .03, indicating a strong tendency for size 
of enrolment to be larger in those institutions located in the larger centers 
of population. 


External Controls of Higher Institutions 


Relation of Higher Education to Governmental Agencies 
McNeely has studied the effect that the reorganization of many state 


governments has had on the financial control of state institutions. His 
basic study was listed in the Review of Educational Research for October 
1940 (X, p. 347). In a more recent article (42) he reported that states are 
continuing to transfer fiscal control, both in policy determination and in 
management of financial affairs, from the governing boards of these insti- 
tutions to the governor or to some other central executive agency of the 
state. In consequence, appropriations are often made on a contingent basis 
and are subject to periodic and systematic check. 


Criteria for Establishing Institutions 


Adams (1) investigated the junior-college situation in Kentucky and 
formulated seven criteria for the establishment of a junior college: size 
of the high-school population, average number of high-school graduates 
annually, white population of district, assessed property valuation, limit 
of school indebtedness, competition with existing accredited institutions, 
and attained standards of the lower feeder-schools. Mason (41) studied 
the junior-college situation in Iowa. He concluded that the 1941 legisla- 
tive enactment, which reduced the 20,000 population limit to 5000, will 
only emphasize an already bad situation, for the junior colleges of Iowa 
are the smallest in the country and the curriculum offerings are very 
limited. Despite systematic recruitment programs, the twenty-seven Iowa 
junior colleges draw almost one-third of their students from outside their 
own districts. Mason recommends a larger geographical unit, preferably 
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the county, rather than the present traditional school district with its 
meager resources. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Higher Education 


The effect of the trend toward centralized governmental control of 
higher education and the consequent loss of vested institutional powers, 
rights, and privileges (whether constitutional, statutory, or traditional) 
is reflected in recent court decisions. Chambers reviewed these legal deci- 
sions in three articles (9, 10, 11) for each of the years from 1938 to 1941. 
Of special interest is the cause celebre of a few years ago, the cancellation 
of Bertrand Russell’s teaching appointment at the College of the City of 
New York (10) by a court, an outright invasion of the sphere of discretion 
long considered as belonging exclusively to governing boards of educa- 
tional institutions. Of great significance is the tendency toward closer 
scrutiny by the courts (9, 10) of the tax exemptions which institutions 
enjoy by charter. Another important trend is the breaking down by the 
courts (11) of the harsh and antiquated doctrine under which public 
and private colleges or universities formerly enjoyed almost complete 
immunity from tort liability. 

The analysis (8) by Chambers covering the period 1936-40, published 
as a sequel to his earlier work, clearly indicates the impact of social forces 
upon higher education in matters of tax exemptions, financial structure 
and support, and the self-governing nature and present legal status of 
these institutions. 

Chambers (12) also has reviewed briefly all the junior-college legisla- 
tion enacted during 1941] in nine states and proposed in five or six other 
states. Of greatest significance are the Texas and Washington statutes, 
which provide state aid to the amount of $50 and $75-$100 per student 
respectively for junior-college students. Similar bills failed of passage in 
New Jersey and New York. Four states (Arkansas, Iowa, North Dakota, 
and Vermont) passed laws that set up criteria for the establishment of 
public junior colleges. 


Inter-Institutional Coordination 


The avoidance of costly and unnecessary duplication in the services of 
various state-supported institutions of higher education has long been a 
goal of state reorganizations. McNeely (43), in the last manuscript he pre- 
pared before his death, pointed out five causes of unnecessary duplication: 
(a) aggrandizement of the individual institution, (b) unwholesome com- 
petition among institutions, especially in the recruiting of students, (c) 
pressures of communities to establish and expand institutions in their 
localities, (d) failure of institutions to limit their functions to the particular 
type of work they are best equipped to perform, and (e) failure of the 
state to establish a suitable co-ordinating agency. To these items the Report 
of the Oklahoma State Co-ordinating Board (46) adds the traditional 
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autonomy and independence of institutions of higher education. McNeely 
(43) listed four criteria for determining whether duplication of services is 
justified: (a) the extent of the student demand, (b) the effect of duplica- 
tion on the quality of the offering, (c) the geographical location of the 
duplicating programs, and (d) the effect on the cost of education. He also 
mentioned two obstacles to any plans for elimination of duplication— 
narrow alumni loyalty and the self-interest of communities where institu- 
tions are located. 

In seven states, according to Smittle (57), attempts to avoid duplica- 
tion have been made thru the establishment of boards for the coordination 
of curriculums. In these earlier attempts only two states (Pennsylvania 
and Utah) achieved even limited success. The failure in the other five 
states (Alabama, Kentucky, Oklanoma, Texas, and Washington), said 
Smittle, was due mainly to the fact that membership of the respective 
coordinating agencies was composed of the representatives of the govern- 
ing boards of those institutions in which overlapping and duplication 
occurred; this is a violation of the old principle, nemo judex in propria 
causa. 

Later attempts at coordination have been more successful. Of greatest 
significance are the studies of the plans of North Carolina (39), Oklahoma 
(46), and Oregon (7). No single pattern has been found to be generally 
acceptable or suitable, principally because, as Lockmiller (39) stated, 
consolidation is not so much a single act, the result of legislative fiat, 
as a continuous process going on for years. 

The movement in North Carolina started in 1931 and Lockmiller’s 
report (39) traces its history during the ten years following. After a 
survey by national experts, the three North Carolina institutions were 
consolidated under a single governing board of one hundred members 
appointed by the state assembly, with the governor as ex officio chairman. 
The board, thru its own elected executive committee and a single adminis- 
trative head, a chancellor, exercises complete control over the organization 
and administration of the unified system of higher education. Lockmiller 
listed the significant features of the plan, such as the safeguarding of the 
endowment of each institution, the gradual reorganization of the existing 
administration and faculty, and the allocation of educational functions. 
He also called attention to three weaknesses: the large size of the board 
(one hundred members), the failure to include the three state teacher- 
training institutions in the unification plan, and the failure to define 
clearly the relation of the new system of higher education to the state 
department of public instruction. 

The Oregon plan, initiated about the same time as that in North Caro- 
lina, has been studied critically by Byrne (7). The Oregon plan includes 
these features: reorganization of the six state institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including the three state teachers colleges; creation of a single depart- 
ment of higher education under a lay board of nine directors, appointed 
by the governor for nine years; centralized control and unified adminis- 
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tration under a chancellor appointed by the board, with centralized budget- 
ary control and a uniform accounting system; centralized direction for 
the coordination of curriculum functions; allocation of functions and estab- 
lishment of a common lower division operating thru several institutions, 
and differentiation of curriculum functions thru direct assignment to spe- 
cific institutions of upper-division curriculums for specialization and pro- 
fessional preparation; the inter-institutional character of the dean-directors, 
who are not administrators but who rather perform staff functions as 
specialist-advisers to the chancellor. Byrne (7) reported objectively the 
major accomplishments of the plan over a six-year period. He found that 
it has resulted in more equitable expenditures for the operation and main- 
tenance of the several institutions, more economical procedures and sub- 
stantial savings to taxpayers, improved coordination of physical plants, 
elimination of curriculum duplication, increased total offerings available 
to students, improved standards and faculty, and increased enrolment. 
Hunter’s account (30) of the Oregon plan confirmed Byrne’s findings 
and provided a descriptive appraisal of the qualitative and quantitative 
results achieved. 

Lowell’s contribution (40), a profitable companion-piece to Byrne’s 
report (7), described the consolidation and operation of the six state- 
institution libraries as an integral part of the new Oregon state system of 
higher education. The plan, under an inter-institutional library council, 
allowed for free circulation of all books as property of the state to all the 
students in al! institutions, and has resulted in increased economy of 
operation, better staff, a definite budget for each unit, and a centralized 
system of ordering, filing, and cataloging. The plan is educationally 
important since it is the first instance of statewide unification of institu- 
tional libraries. Lowell also included a brief survey of twelve other college 
and university library consolidations. 

The step taken by Oklahoma toward inter-institutional coordination is 
significant because it involves private as well as public institutions. The 
problem was acute because of the failure of the former coordination board 
to function effectively (57) and because Oklahoma had nineteen state- 
supported institutions—more than any other state—as well as numerous 
privately-controlled institutions. A constitutional amendment, passed by 
popular referendum in 1941, established a new state educational adminis- 
trative agency of nine members, called the State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion. The report of this board (46) described the new coordination plan 
in detail and reported the progress made in policy formulation and direc- 
tion of effort toward cooperation and coordination. The adopted amend- 
ment provides for coordination of private institutions under regulations 
set forth by the state regents. “It is a unique departure from educational 
philosophy and practice. It has no direct counterpart in American legal 
history, but the idea that denominational institutions complement tax-sup- 
ported higher education and deserve any encouragement that any state 
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can give has been an integral part of the coordination movement for the 
last ten years.” 

In a questionnaire study for the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Sanford (51) reviewed the arrangements for cooperation and coordi- 
nation among member institutions. He concluded that two main factors 
have promoted the development of coordination: (a) integration of all 
institutions of higher learning into a coordinated system, and (b) interests 
held in common by administrators and faculties of these institutions in a 
program of teacher education for the state. 


Accreditation of Higher Institutions 


In a study prepared for the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Kelly and his associates (32) showed how the accrediting move- 
ment, which started as an effort of the colleges to raise their own standards, 
has been transformed into cumbersome machinery making a multiplicity 
of demands and setting up confusing standards of procedure and policies. 
Accrediting procedures have often been set up without due regard for the 
peculiar purposes and functions of state institutions, especially in the 
larger university systems. State agencies, it must also be recognized, lack 
proper organization and policies for the establishment, supervision, and 
enforcement of acceptable standards. State agencies face two handicaps in 
attempting to accredit higher institutions: (a) most colleges were estab- 
lished long before accreditation developed, and they maintain a tradition 
of institutional independence, buttressed by charter rights and also by the 
influence of loyal alumni in high positions; (b) in thirty-seven states 
institutional charters may legally be obtained without meeting any educa- 
tional standards and without previous approval by any appropriate state 
agency; only fourteen states have legal provisions in force to regulate the 
degree- and diploma-granting privilege. Nevertheless, Kelly contended 
that the state cannot escape its accrediting duties, and he offered proposals 
for a unified, strong, central state accrediting agency to replace the volun- 
tary, extra-legal accrediting associations. 

The faculty of Swarthmore College, in a cooperative study of their own 
institution under Aydelotte’s regime, reached a conclusio, that differs 
sharply from that of many professorial groups with regard to the place 
and functions of the governing board. The Swarthmore faculty concluded 
that final and absolute authority for the government of an educational 
institution should reside, not in the instructional staff, but in the board 
of control, subject only to the terms of the charter and the limits developed 
by custom. They feel that even Oxford and Cambridge, which operate 
under strong faculty control, possess too high a coefficient of inertia for 
greatest usefulness and efficiency. The Swarthmore group concluded, how- 
ever, that the faculty should share in the formulation of aims and the 
determination of policies. These conclusions are more than mere opinion, 
for they are supported by evidence that at Swarthmore these practices 
result in excellent staff morale and superior educational achievement. 
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Internal Controls of Higher Institutions 
Officers of Administration 


Wilkins (63) presented a most enlightening concept of the nature of 
an effective college or university administrative officer. This concept grew 
out of what is in effect a job analysis based on his long experience and 
his acquaintance with some hundred presidents and deans of higher in- 
stitutions. He used the term “professor-administrant” to convey the idea 
that the administrative officer is not in reality a different breed of man 
from the instructor, but merely a faculty member who has had some 
administrative responsibilities added to or substituted for his usual schol- 
arly duties. He concluded that because the central purpose of the institu- 
tion is teaching and research, administrative officers should be chosen 
from those with faculty status. Scott (54) takes sharp issue with Wilkins, 
and implies that an unrealistic picture of administrative officers has been 
presented. He suggested that most men seem to forget the professorial 
point of view when they become administrative officers. Scott’s approach 
to the problem is less objective and less constructive than that of Wilkins, 
but the failure to reach an agreement indicates the need for more pene- 
trating research on the nature of the successful collegiate administrator. 


Functions of the Faculty 


Committee T of the American Association of University Professors 
made in 1939 an extensive report (48) on the place and function of the 
faculty in institutional government. An earlier study by this same com- 
mittee was reported in the Review of Educational Research for October 
1937 (VII, p. 420). In the 1939 study (48) questionnaire returns were 
received from 177 institutions. Only 43 reported any definite plan in 
operation for facilitating an exchange of opinion between the faculty and 
the trustees. In a large majority of institutions the faculty is completely 
disregarded in the choice of a new president, a new dean, or a new 
department head or chairman. A symposium, in which descriptions of 
plans in effect at certain universities were presented, did not lead to any 
definite conclusions concerning arrangements that would be generally 
acceptable for improving the relations of faculties with governing boards. 

The Swarthmore faculty (58) has described the place of the faculty 
in that institution, under a plan which is based not so much upon a formal 
division of areas or powers as on a process of constant, sympathetic 
interchange of opinion and experience thru both formal and informal 
conferences between the administration and the faculty. The result is 
reported to be flexibility, informality, unobtrusiveness, and a coopera- 
tive, democratic spirit in college administration. 

The democratic ideal in institutional government, Bixler insisted in his 
more or less philosophical analysis (4), is a necessary condition for effec- 
tive administration in the “college of integrity.” The all too common 
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interpretation of administration-faculty relations as a management-em- 
ployee relation he holds to be basically wrong from the viewpoint of 
“integrity” in education. 


Administration of Faculty Personnel 


Wilson (65), writing in 1941, pointed out that an apparent oversupply 
of holders of the Ph.D. degree was being created. He noted that more 
than 3000 people were receiving the doctorate annually, the principal 
opportunity for their employment being in college teaching. His conclu- 
sions indicated that the market could not absorb nearly as many doctors 
as were being produced by the graduate schools. Curiously, only two 
years later an article in Education for Victory (18) reported a shortage 
of 1660 instructors in a sample of 287 institutions. According to this latter 
study, 9665 college staff members left institutions of higher education in 
this country between the 1942 commencement and October 15 of that year. 
The supply of and the demand for college faculty members are apparently 
affected by conditions which have as yet not been fully charted. 

A study of the tenure of college faculty members, that is especially 
significant because of the technic employed, is reported by Kimmel (37), 
who traces for a single college the complete history of the connection 
of each faculty member during the entire 48 years of the institution’s 
existence. This longitudinal study of tenure yields the surprisingly low 
figure of 5.3 years for the average length of a teacher’s connection with 
the institution. Out of more than 600 faculty members who had been 
connected with the institution, only 94 different persons had received 
promotions during the past seventeen years. Similar studies using the 
longitudinal technic in a wide range of institutions might shed interesting 
new light on the situation with respect to faculty tenure in general. 

An extremely valuable analysis of college plans for retirement income 
has been contributed by Robbins (50). The features of the retirement 
plans in over 600 colleges and universities are thoroly analyzed in this 
study, and sound principles for the establishment and operation of a 
retirement system are presented. 

Charters (14) reported q study of the working load of the faculty mem- 
bers in the College of Education of the Ohio State University. The median 
load reported was fifty-eight hours of work per week, much of the work 
being done at night or over weekends. The popular conception of the 
leisurely life of the college professor seems refuted by these figures, tho 
similar studies in a wide variety of institutions would be needed to establish 
the general condition. 

Simons (55) concluded from questionnaire replies from 121 junior 
colleges, that “classroom supervision has no established reputation with 
junior-college administrators. They are groping between accepted second- 
ary-school techniques and the current distrust of classroom supervision in 
colleges and universities.” 
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Organization of the Curriculum 


The curriculum of higher education has been the subject of extensive 
study in recent years, tho most of the investigations pertain to the content 
and to the organization of the curriculum, rather than to its administra- 
tion as strictly defined. The most extensive single study is that by Brum- 
baugh and Haggerty (6), which describes and analyzes in considerable 
detail the curriculum organizations of 276 institutions holding membership 
in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
investigators concluded that, tho the institutions are in substantial agree- 
ment that general and liberal education are important objectives, the 
programs established to attain these objectives differ widely. Two signifi- 
cant developments are noted: (a) the horizontal differentiation between 
the first two and the last two years of the four-year college, now commonly 
known as the upper and lower division, and (b) the emphasis on the 
vertical grouping of subjects in curriculums to accord with the student’s 
vocational interests. Brumbaugh and Haggerty also noted the development 
of three principles of curriculum organization, which are now being 
widely followed: (a) provision of basic general education for all students 
in the first two years and specialization in the last two years, (b) require- 
ment of certain general courses or areas of all students regardless of the 
curriculum they follow—a core of content and experience, (c) broad 
contact with several fields thru survey courses rather than intensive study 
in a few subjects, and specialization in at least one area in the upper 
division. 

That there is need of broader and better organized courses and better 
guidance of students for more adequate coverage of the various fields of 
human knowledge is borne out by Wilkins’ study (64) of 249 Oberlin 
College graduates for 1939. Students with a major in one division are dis- 
posed, he showed, to neglect at least one other division; this is especially 
true of the students majoring in the humanities, the choice of over 42 
percent of the Oberlin students. Wilkins recommends increasing require- 
ments within the divisions since more catalog recommendations are 
ineffective. 

The trend away from departmental lines toward divisional organization 
of the curriculum is confirmed by Ford’s investigation (27). Administra- 
tors as well as teachers favor the divisional organization because, as 
they say, it makes for a more flexible and less narrow program for the 
students, effects a selection of more naturally related subjects, unifies 
the curriculum around larger fields of knowledge, and brings the faculty 
of related departments together for consultation and interaction. Ford 
concluded, however, that the divisional heads should have no administra- 
tive authority over department chairmen, but should act in an advisory 
capacity and should help to correlate the work more closely. 

The shift to broad survey courses is noted also by Charters in his study 
(13) of 350 institutions. He found that 170 of these institutions had 
survey courses that cut across departmental lines in six large fields of 
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knowledge: the social studies, the natural sciences, the physical sciences, 
the biological sciences, the humanities, and the philosophy of living. 
Half the institutions offer not more than two survey courses, and only 
one-eighth of the institutions offer more than four. The first survey course 
was offered in 1919 and the introduction of such courses has been at an 
accelerating pace. Only 10 percent of the present offerings were intro- 
duced during the 1920’s, but 90 percent of them were introduced in the 
most recent ten years, and 55 percent were introduced in the most recent 
five years. 

Of great significance is the development of terminal courses in higher 
education. Koos (38) has presented a general overview of terminal offer- 
ings, in which he points out that the movement has been confined chiefly 
to the junior colleges, tho a few degree-granting institutions have set up 
terminal curriculums of less than four years in length. Survey courses 
have proved especially popular in terminal curriculums. The emphasis 
in terminal curriculums has been on occupational preparation in the 
junior colleges, while the relatively few four-year institutions which have 
terminal curriculums have tended to emphasize general education as an 
objective. In terminal curriculums in junior colleges, courses in the 
newer fields have increased more rapidly than courses in the traditional 
disciplines. 

The exhaustive study of junior-college terminal education by Eells (21) 
showed that two major types of curriculums are maintained, the general 
or cultural and the vocational or semiprofessional. Koos also noted this 
same classification (38). The report by Eells (21) on the status of junior- 
college terminal education is based on information from 610 institutions. 
It summarized conditions with respect to the extent and character of the 
development, the legal status, the recognition by accrediting agencies, the 
staff, the equipment, the library, and the financing of the program. In 
addition, Eells suggested some 150 problems that are deserving of further 
study. A valuable companion to this work is the fully annotated and 
classified bibliography of over 1500 titles on the literature of terminal 
education in the junior college by Engleman and Eells (25). 

A number of other studies on terminal education in junior colleges 
are contributed by Downe (16), Gilger (28), Reynolds and Carpenter 
(49), and Schultz (53). Downe’s study is concerned chiefly with the 
New England institutions. She reported that in junior colleges of the 
United States as a whole only 34 percent of the students are enrolled in 
terminal courses even tho 75 percent terminate their education with the 
junior college; in these New England institutions, however, 68 percent 
are enrolled in terminal education. with 73 percent terminating their edu- 
cation in the junior college. 

In his catalog study (53) of 31 junior colleges chosen at random in the 
South and Southwest, Schultz found that terminal curriculums have their 
most extensive development in public institutions. He suggested that too 
much emphasis is placed on secretarial and business training. He found the 
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offerings otherwise to be rather restricted and that proper financing is the 
greatest factor in limiting the development of technical and semiprofes- 
sional courses. 

Reynolds and Carpenter made a strong plea (49) for the development 
of junior colleges in Missouri and especially of technical and semiprofes- 
sional courses. Their argument is based on an analysis of the occupational 
choices of almost 30,000 high-school students, 72 percent of whom want 
vocational education, and over 50 percent of whom chose professional 
and related services. A specific type of terminal curriculum is described 
by Gilger (28), in his account of the program offered in six New York 
agricultural and technical institutions, which in effect are state junior 
colleges. 

Smith (56) made a study of the extent to which work experience is pro- 
vided in the curriculums of junior colleges thru what is called the coop- 
erative type of program. His returns from sixty-four junior colleges (87.6 
percent of all such institutions that claim to have a cooperative type pro- 
gram) indicated that fully half of those that have been listed as having 
work experience as a part of the curriculum do not have a program that 
is actually of the cooperative type. He concluded that only 0.6 percent 
of the junior-college students of the country are enrolled in cooperative 
work-experience programs. 


Extension Service 


Learning while earning makes an appeal to some 4,000,000 people 
according to Creese (15), who visited over thirty colleges that engage in 
extension work thru correspondence courses. Creese found that such work 
is usually undertaken for its vocational value. He devoted considerable 
space to the government-sponsored defense-training program, and to the 
function of the colleges in wartime education. 


Administration of Endowment 


Sattgast (52) contributed an evaluation of the principles and policies 
of endowment fund administration in forty-five selected colleges and 
universities. He found that institutions having investment committees 
with some legal or business training and with proper facilities for invest- 
ment research maintain the highest rate of income and the least fluctuation 
in income from endowment. Effective management follows the policy of 
distributing the risks over a large number of carefully selected quality 
holdings. Sattgast found no uniformity in actual practice in endowment 
management. He suggested seven principles, each with its own recom- 
mended policy, for the administration of endowments. 


Administration of Publicity and Public Relations 


Both Fine (26) and Harral (29) have contributed studies on public . 
relations for institutions of higher education. Tho Harral wrote more 
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recently, he provided chiefly sage advice based on a descriptive analysis 
of the meaning, function, and media of public relations. The book is 
readable and informative, but it scarcely classifies as research for it is 
based largely on the writer’s personal experience and his subjective 
appraisals. Perhaps the greatest value of Harral’s contribution is its last 
two pages, which list the “Elements of a Public Relations Program” (29). 

Fine’s study (26) is the result of an objective examination of the pro- 
gram and administration of public relations in 180 institutions. Fine 
indicated that while 98 percent of the presidents are in favor of publicity 
in order to create goodwill, add to the reputation of the college, and 
interpret the place of the institution in the community, only 83 percent 
of their institutions have publicity programs and maintain publicity 
offices. Even for these he found no systematic method of operation and 
management of publicity. Fine concluded that the principal reasons for 
this situation are the limited budget allowances and the problem of censor- 
ship, especially in the smaller denominational colleges. 
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